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A CAR equipped like this, always ready for any emergency, represents reserve strength. 
True it is, that thanks to the known safety of travel on America’s railways, few calls 
come for cars like this, yet should the call come—that call which would send this car tearing 


over the line—the perfect uniformit guality and dependability of this ACCO CHAIN 








For dredge service, derrick servic@& ervice. For safety chains on pas- 
senger car equipment, for signal serv § bells- and conductors’ valves. For 
service on steam hose, for regular serv 
which stands the strain”’—is always red 
CHAIN for every railway purpose, but 


every link in every ACCO CHAIN vill 
hold for the purpose intended. 


American Chain Company, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 


IN CANADA: DOMINION CHAIN COMPANY, LIMITED, NIAGARA FALLS, ONT. 
General Sales Office: Grand Central Terminal, New York City 
District Sales Offices: Chicago Pittsburgh Bos ton Philadelphia Portland, Ore. San Francisco 


LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF RAILWAY CHAINS IN THE WORLD 





























The Safety idea in its broadest sense contemplates that a 
railroad employee should not only look after his own welfare 
i A but that of his fellow workers. A care- 
Using Accident ful man will do this, because if he 
Bulletins takes an interest in looking for and 
Advantageously helping to correct unsafe practices from 
his own selfish standpoint he will soon 
come to think intuitively of his fellow worker also. The 
Safety habit is largely the result of education and many em- 
ployees who mean to be careful do or overlook things which 
may cause accidents. In order to call the contributing causes 
of accidents to the attention of such employees forcibly, ac- 
cident bulletins may be used as an educational medium. 
The Bureau of Safety of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion makes careful investigations of the causes of various 
classes of accidents and publishes the results in its accident 
bulletins. Such information should be brought to the atten- 
tion of all employees who may be in a position to err in a 
like manner, through the medium of the various safety com- 
mittees. Certain information contained in these bulletins, of 
direct interest to the public, may also well -be abstracted and 
issued as news bulletins to the newspapers. A careful man 
is, in general, an efficient man. Efficiency and increased 
production are the crying need of the present and the cam- 
paigns of the railway safety committees, if not carried on ‘in 
a perfunctory manner, can do much towards increasing safety, 
efficiency and production. 


To informed railroad men: the readiness which a storekeeper 
shows to blame his high prices on increased freight rates is 

often humorous. © Nevertheless, it is 

something more than merely humorous, 

because by repetition the uninformed, 
and in a large measure, uninterested 

consumer is very likely to be finally con- 
verted to the idea that perhaps there is something in what the 
storekeeper says. This is no doubt the idea behind the adver- 
tising campaign. which the Southern Pacific is carrying out on 
its lines on the Pacific coast with a view to showing how 
small a part the freight rate really plays in the cost of a 
commodity and how infinitesimal will be the increase in that 
freight rate if the proposed 25 per cent increase in freight 
rates go into effect, Acknowledging thus that the idea of the 
campaign is good, particular attention should be drawn to the 
judgment shown in working it out, as described on another 
page of this issue. The railway has not contented itself with 
a statement of generalities about the part a freight rate plays 
in the cost of a commodity, but instead it has had- placards 
made for each individual station. The placards differ. for 
each station and. their message is. brought home because each 
deals in so far as. possible with some particular commodity 
of special interest to patrons in the town or. city where. the 
placard is displayed. Thus the card displayed at El Centro, 
Cal., explains that it costs but 514 cents to ship a pair of 
size 7 shoes to El Centro from San Francisco and that an 
increase of 25 per cent will add less than 1% cents to their 
cost. People who are told facts that get downto first prin- 
ciples like that will certainly admit that they should .be 
“willing,” as the placards conclude “to pay a rate necessary 


Freight Rates 
and 
Living Costs 
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for a reasonable return on the money invested to secure good 
railway service,” and to scoff at another of the merchant’s 
many excuses for the high prices for his goods. 


On another page of this issue will be found the declaration 
of the general committee of the Seventh National Foreign 
Trade Convention, which heads up the 
many important points brought out in 
the deliberations of that body. The 
national foreign trade conventions 
which have been held annually in vari- 
ous important cities of the country for the past several years 
have achieved their acknowledged success because of the 
timeliness which the officers have introduced into the pro- 
grams. The Seventh National Foreign Trade Convention 
held in San Francisco, May 12 to 15, was no exception. Per- 
haps the main point brought out this*year was that having 
now attained a great foreign trade we must maintain that 
trade as a permanent support to the country’s prosperity. 
That, the convention determined, could be done by educating 
the people of the country to the value of foreign trade and 
by emphasizing the necessity of building up a large import 
trade to balance our great export trade. The latter idea, in 
particular, was stressed by several prominent speakers who 
all pointed out that trade could not be one-sided and also 
permanent. Another point of interest brought out was the 
potential. value of our trade across the Pacific—there being 
many present who felt that we had hardly begun to build 
up the business that lies before us in China, the Philippines 
and the Far East in general. For the first time at a Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Convention the railroads were given.a 
hearing and no one present could fail to sense the friendly 
attitude ‘with which the delegates received the expression of 
the railroads’ desire to be of service in foreign trade as aptly 
given by William Sproule, president of the Southern Pa- 
cific in his paper before the second general session, or by R. 
M. Calkins, vice-president of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul, who presided over and read a paper before the group 
session on Transportation and Communication. It has long 
been recognized that the business men of this country are 
overwhelmingly in favor of private ownership of railroads. 
Nevertheless, it is pleasing to read in the declaration of the 
general committee, the words—“Efficient rail’ and ‘inland 
waterway transportation is no less a part of export and im- 
port trade than ocean shipping. Sound. public policy sup- 
porting private operation of the railways is imperative.” 


The Foreign 
Trade 
Convention 


The public has been told not only once or twice but many 
times, that it will have to pay eventually for all wage awards 
which may be made by the Railroad 


The Labor Board. To all appearances it 
Public has signified a willingness to pay, pro- 
Pays vided it shall receive in return adequate 


and efficient service. The public hav- 
ing ‘signified its willingness to pay, it is possible that 
the “rubbing in” that it must pay may lead to re- 
bellion. As a statement of fact this is true; as a warning 
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it is timely, but it is to be feared it describes what is being 
done. The stand taken by the railroads of the country in 
the past in labor controversies has been dictated by the cir- 
cumstances in which they have found themselves. If the 
management lost, part at least of the increase in the payroll 
had to be met out of the net earnings. Psychologically, the 
struggle was natural, the human fight for self-preservation 
actuating both factions. But now the railroads have no net 
earnings. The Transportation Act fixes the return which 
may be earned upon the invested capital. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission must, by the provisions of this act, 
fix rates so that return may be earned. Theoretically, then, 
any increases in the railroad payroll must be paid by the 
public in the form of increased rates. 

Under these conditions the railroads could take any of 
several positions in regard to the demands of employees upon 
which hearings are now being held. They could acquiesce, 
knowing that any awards made would be met by the public. 
They could go to the other extreme and oppose all advances 
upon the ground of avoiding increased rates. What they have 
attempted to do is to present testimony to the board aimed 
primarily at assisting that body to understand the complicated 
wage structure, built up through years of co-operative effort, 
and at the same time assist in the establishment of more 
equitable wage scales by which every employee will be paid 
enough for the service he renders to permit him to live prop- 
erly. Indicative of this constructive attitude is the recom- 
mendation made to the board by the railroad managers’ com- 
mitte for the re-establishment of yard classifications as a 
wage basis. By such action, it is pointed out, men in large 
industrial centers where living costs soar will receive more 
pay than similar employees in smaller centers where the cost 
of necessities is considerably lower. 

The situation in general was aptly summarized recently by 
a certain gentleman, a representative of a group of shippers, 
who, after attending several of the hearings, said: “It seems 
to me the railroads are pulling the public’s chestnuts out of 
the fire.’ The public must pay. The national managers’ 
committee is doing all it can to insure that the bill will be 
reasonable. 


Transportation Situation 
Bad But Improving 


HE TRANSPORTATION SITUATION is bad. It is getting bet- 

ter, but the improvement is small and slow. Furthermore, 
no substantial improvement in it can be made for months 
under any system of management without herculean efforts. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission and the officers of the 
railways are exerting themselves to the utmost to remedy the 
especially acute conditions which now exist, but neither any- 
thing nor all the things they can do will for a long time enable 
the railways to handle the country’s commerce anywhere near 
satisfactorily. 

The foregoing statements may sound pessimistic, but they 
are the plain truth, and if there is any problem regarding 
which it is imperative that the American people should know 
the plain truth it is the railroad problem. It is astounding 
how many persons there are who ought to know what the 
present railway situation is and the reasons for it but who 
do not appear to know them. Some of these persons are 
severely criticizing the railway managements because of the 
serious delays to and congestions of traffic. It is time the 
American people learned that it takes locomotives, cars and 
tracks, not recriminations and denunciations, to move freight. 

Why is the present transportation situation so bad? . First, 
because, owing to unreasonable regulation, the return earned 
by the railways on their book cost of road and equipment 
declined from about 534 per cent in 1910 to about 4 per cent 
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in 1915, and in consequence the annual investment in tie 
railways declined from about $800,000,000 to about $300.- 
000,000. Second, because since 1915, chiefly owing to the 
war and to government operation, there have been almost no 
increases in railway facilities, although the facilities were 
already inadequate in 1916. Third, because during this 
period, when the capacity of the railways was hardly being 
increased at all, the productive capacity of the country’s 
industries was being very greatly increased. In consequence. 
even before the railroad strikes came the traffic offered was 
substantially greater than the roads could handle. The 
strikes, of course, reduced the amount of business they could 
move. The steel strike reduced the output of the steel mills 
and the coal strike reduced the output of the coal mines, but 
apparently there are people who believe a railroad strike 
should not reduce the output of the railroads. Inexplicable 
as it may seem, however, strikes on railroads do reduce the 
amount of business they can handle. Since they were unable 
to handle all the freight offered to them when there were no 
railroad strikes, it necessarily followed that when the strikes 
came there was an increase in the business offered to them 
that they could not handle. 

Although the results of the railroad strikes have been seri- 
ous, they have been exaggerated. One would think from the 
way some people talk that the railroads had handled hardly 
any coal this year. The reports of the Geological Survey 
show that between January 1 and May 1 they moved 175.- 
114,000 tons of bituminous coal. This was 3314 million 
tons more than were moved during the same period of 1919 
and only 8,000,000 tons less than were moved in the same 
period of 1918. “They moved 27,731,000 tons of anthracite 
coal during the same period, an increase of 2,600,000 tons 
over 1919. The existing shortage of coal is not primarily due 
to reduced transportation caused by the recent railroad strikes, 
but to the reduced production and transportation of coal 
caused by the coal strike in November and December. 

With respect to the general transportation situation, the 
facts show that it is steadily improving. On April 2 the 
accumulations of cars awaiting movement amounted to 93,019. 
On April 24, after the strikes had been going on for three 
weeks, the accumulations had increased to 269,069. On 
May 8 they had been reduced to 201,392 cars. Why does the 
situation superficially appear to be growing worse when the 
facts show it is getting better? Because there is so much 
more freight available than the railways can handle with their 
existing facilities and forces that they may move more busi- 
ness every day, and yet day by day get farther behind the 
business demanding movement. 

The transportation situation is what it is chiefly because 
so many people have devoted most of their energies to 
denouncing the railroad management and opposing the ad- 
vances in rates which the railway managements have sought, 
instead of giving some of their time and energy to studying 
and helping solve the railroad problem. Surely it is time that 
the people, and especially business men, should recognize th 
fact that the country is right up against it so far as trans- 
portation is concerned and that there are just three things 
which will help it to avoid the disaster, industrial and finan 
cial, which is unavoidable unless the railroad problem i 
solved. These things are: First, frank recognition of th: 
fact that under any system of management, government or 
private, the railways cannot be made for months and eve! 
years satisfactorily to handle all the commerce of the countr) 
Second, active co-operation between the Interstate Commerc: 
Commission, the shipping interests and the railway manage 
ments to enable the railways during the critical period we ar 
now passing through to handle all the business with thei! 
existing facilities that is physically practicable. Third, allow 
ing the railways to charge rates which will enable them t 
raise vast amounts of cap‘tal to invest in new facilities. 
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Unless the railway companies are given opportunity to earn 
adequate net returns the transportation conditions which are 
now causing so much trouble will be chronic, not merely 
temporary. As long as the railways are not able, when work- 
ing to their capacity, to handle all the business available, it 
is certain that every time their operations are slightly deranged 
either by bad weather, strikes or anything else, the result will 
be serious interference with all the normal industrial, com- 
mercial and financial processes of the country. 


The conditions now prevailing were not unforeseen. They 
are consequences of ten years of unwise and unfair regulation, 
followed by two years of government operation inaugurated 
in time of war. Year after year they have been predicted as 
the certain results of the governmental policies followed in 
dealing with the railways. They can be remedied only by a 
reversal of certain of these governmental policies; and even 
after this reversal has occurred—if it does occur—it will take 
years to put the railways in shape satisfactorily to handle the 
country’s business. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission now has up the 
entire question of what rates the railways shall be allowed to 
charge and what net returns they shall be allowed to earn. 
Other methods and measures will determine how much busi- 
ness the railways will be able to handle within the next few 
months, but the commission’s decision in the rate case will 
principally determine how much freight the railways will be 
able to handle in future months and years. If shippers and 
business men generally would concern themselves less about 
the existing transportation conditions, which for the present 
can be improved only comparatively little, and would concern 
themselves more about the rate case, a right outcome of which 
is absolutely essential to any permanent dnd substantial im- 
provement in the transportation situation, they would im- 
prove the prospects of their being furnished sufficient trans- 
portation—not this year, when sufficient transportation is out 
of the question—but next year and in following years when 
it will be just as much needed as it is now. 


Wages and the Cost of Living 


HE CASE of the railroad employees for another large gen- 
eral advance in wages is being presented to the Railroad 
Labor Board. Like the demands for advances in wages in 
all industries, it is being based mainly upon the increase in 
the cost of living. As to many railway employees, this seems 
a precarious ground on which to base a case for higher wages. 
Not only have the hours of work of most railway employees 
been reduced within the last two years, but in addition the 
average wage paid on the railways has increased since 1914 
almost exactly in the same ratio as the average cost of living. 
The wages of many railway employees have increased much 
more in proportion than the cost of living, and if all the 
demands now being pressed by the railway employees were 
granted the aggregate increases in their average wage since 
1914 would be made very greatly to exceed the total increase 
since then in the cost of living. The railway employees are 
as much entitled to advances in their wages to offset, or more 
than offset, the increase in the cost of living as any other 
class of people. They are, however, no more entitled to them 
than any other large class of people of small incomes; and 
larger classes of people of small incomes include the vast 
majority. With a few exceptions, all classes of the people 
have received substantial increases in their money incomes 
since pre-war days. But most of them complain, and with 
truth, that the increases in the cost of living have exceeded 
the increases in their incomes. 
The situation raises the question whether, under present 
conditions, it is economically possible to increase the incomes 
of a large majority of the people sufficiently to offset the 
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increases which have occurred and are still occurring in the 
cost of living. 


To what are these increases in the cost of living due? 
They are due to several causes, but for the purpose of this 
discussion it is necessary to consider only one of these causes. 
This is the world-wide shortage of the things that are the 
necessities and .comforts of human existence. These things 
include foodstuffs, materials for clothing, houses in which to 
live and so on. It is not necessary to present to any intelli- 
gent person evidence of the existence of this shortage of 
necessities and comforts. The evidences of its existence are 
encountered upon every hand. It exists because during the 
war the consumption and destruction of commodities went on 
for years faster than their production. The shortage of things 
necessary to human subsistence and comfort caused by the 
war is far greater in Europe than in the United States; but 
there is a large shortage here. 


While the war caused a.great reduction in the available 
supply of necessities and comforts, it did not correspondingly 
reduce the effective demand for them. When the supply of 
a thing is reduced, and the demand for it is not reduced, its 
price tends to rise. That is an economic law with which we 
are all familiar. Ordinarily, in such circumstances, only 
government control can keep the price down. Government 
control did Keep the prices of some things down during the 
war, but it did not extend to most commodities, and as the 
supply of them became small relatively to the demand their 
prices naturally advanced. This, of course, increased the 
cost of living. 

To offset this initial great increase in the cost of living we 
began advancing wages. We have been watching a race be- 
tween prices and wages ever since. 

This often is explained upon the theory that the advances 
in wages have increased the costs of producing commodities, 
building houses, etc., and that business men have had to 
advance prices, rentals and so on to cover these increased 
costs. But this is only part of the explanation. Not only 
has every advance in wages increased the cost of production, 
but every advance in wages has, temporarily at least, increased 
the purchasing power of those who have received it. They 
have utilized their increased purchasing power to increase the 
effective demand for goods. This increased demand has not 
been accompanied by any corresponding increase in the supply 
of goods; and the inevitable result of every advance of wages 
has been another increase of prices. 

When would this process result in the incomes of a major- 
ity of the people catching up with the cost of living? Never. 
Why? Because the original great increase in prices and in 
the cost of living was due to a shortage of goods caused by 
the war, and never while that shortage of goods or any part 
of it still exists can any general advance or any number of 
general advances in wages nullify its effect upon prices. On 
the contrary, as has been shown, advances in wages have a 
direct tendency to aggravate and perpetuate the high cost of 
living, not merely because they enter into the cost of produc- 
tion, but because, by maintaining and increasing the purchas- 
ing power and the actual purchases of those receiving the 
wages, they tend to cause, and do cause, ever greater advances 
in prices. 

The conclusion is inevitable that in attempting to nullify. 
for the people as a whole, the effects of the increase in the 
cost of living merely by advances in money incomes, we are 
attempting an absolute economic impossibility. All the efforts 
of that kind which have been made have been futile, and all 
those made in future will be futile. The only way to re- 
establish the relationship which formerly existed between the 
incemes and the cost of living of a great majority of the 
people is to re-establish the relationship which formerly ex- 
isted between the supply of and the demand for commodities. 
This can be done in only one way—by producing more things 
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than we consume, until the shortage of things caused by the 
war has been made up and the old balance between supply 
and demand has been restored. Almost all classes of people 
are disposed to consume more and produce less than they did 
before the war. If we should advance wages until doomsday 
we should never make the advances in wages sufficient to 
offset the increase in the cost of living if we did not by 
increased production or reduced consumption make up the 
deficiency of goods which was the great initiating cause of 
the increases in the cost of living within the last six years. 

The application of all this to the question of advances in 
the wages of railway employees is evident. The increase in 
the cost of living cannot possibly, for most of the people, be 
offset by advances in their money wages. Therefore, railway 
employees or any other class of persons under existing con- 
ditions, who receive advances in their wages which completely 
offset or exceed the increases in the cost of living necessarily 
receive advances relatively greater than those received by a 
great majority of the people, and receive them mainly at the 
expense of this great majority of the people. Therefore, the 
Railroad Labor Board, in determining what advances in 
wages, if any, should be given to railway employees, should 
consider not merely what changes have occurred in the rela- 
tions between the incomes and the cost of living of railway 
employees, but also what changes have occurred in the rela- 
tions between the incomes and the cost of living of all the 
classes of the people who have to maintain themselves by 
their physical or mental exertions. Official statistics indicate 
that the cost of living has increased nearly 100 per cent in 
the last six or seven years. Will not the brain or hand worker 
who during this time has received an increase of only 50 per 
cent in his income have a right to complain if he is required 
to help pay a further increase in wages to men who during 
the same period have received advances in their incomes 
amounting to, say, 96 per cent? 

The Railroad Labor Board was created to do justice be- 
tween the railway companies, the railway employees and the 
public. It will not do justice to the public if it ignores con- 
siderations of this kind. 


Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh 


8 hey OPERATION of the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh in 

normal times is a finely adjusted piece of work, on the 
success of which depends the successful carrying on of 
a number of important industries, including the marketing of 
large quantities of coal; likewise the successful operation of 
the railroad is dependent on a nice adjustment of industrial 
relations. The road connects the southwest Pennsylvania coal 
fields with the Great Lakes, thus competing with the Penn- 
sylvania’s lake line, the New York Central’s Pittsburgh & 
Lake Erie and with the Erie. It forms an outlet for the 
Baltimore & Ohio to Buffalo and Rochester. The history of 
the road in detail would show with what infinite care and 
skill every detail of a nice adjustment had been worked out 
to build up a most economical transportation machine capable 
of profitable operation at very low rates and at the same time 
rendering a service effectually competing with the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, the New York Central and the Erie. 

The establishment of the Punxsutawney iron furnaces at 
the southern end of the line has been mentioned before in 
commenting on the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh situation, 
but it must be borne in mind that this is only one, although 
probably the most important single one, of a great number of 
developments which have been working out to make the rail- 
road property what it is. Under normal conditions the 
demands of the Punxsutawney furnaces give the Buffalo, 
Rochester & Pittsburgh ore as a load for coal cars which 
would otherwise return south empty. 

Originally the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh was a coal 
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road purely and simply. It is controlled by the same capital- 
ists who own some of the largest coal mines reached by the 
road. During the last ten or twelve years, however, the 
property has been developed in accordance with scientific 
principles of a modern general freight and passenger railroad. 
This development, of course, took place in the face of the 
business rivalry of. two such well-entrenched and powerful 
roads as the Pennyslvania and New York Central. It should 
be mentioned, however, that in the course of this development 
it was found mutually advantageous for the New York Cen- 
tral and the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh to co-operate in 
securing certain traffic, especially coal, for certain markets. 

It is only in the light of the history of the road and its 
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The Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh 


particular conditions that any sound evaluation can be made 
of its showing in 1918 and 1919. The road did not even 
earn its operating expenses in 1919, much less its interest 
charges. This did not immediately affect the security holders, 
because the company was receiving rentals based on its earn- 
ings under competitive conditions. The important question 
is, however, does the showing in 1919 forecast dire results 
which will follow the discontinuance of the rental and guar- 
antee? The company was earning an ample margin above 
5 per cent dividends on its common stock in 1917. Are the 
causes that reduced the earning power of the road in 1919 
permanent or are they only temporary? 

It is significant and suggestive that freight revenue in 1919 
amounted to $11,787,000,000, as against $16,438,000,000 in 
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1917, when rates were from 20 to 25 per cent lower than they 
were in the later part of 1918 and all of 1919. The ton miles 
of freight handled in 1919 total 1,695,000,000; in 1918 the 
total was 2,844,000,000; in 1917 it was 2,697,000,000. Fur- 
ther, the passenger business, which has furnished a steadily 
growing part of the company’s revenue, totaled 57,828,000 
passengers one mile in 1919; 51,380,000 passengers one mile 
‘jin 1918; 57,112,000 passengers one mile in 1917. 

It needs more than the general increased costs of labor and 
materials to explain an operating deficit on a road so well 
managed as the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh. The unes- 
capable explanation is that the peculiar conditions which exist 
in the coal fields following the armistice and incidental to the 
coal miners’ strike of last winter, and the suspension of com- 
petitive conditions so completely upset the operation of the 
road as to make the showing in 1919 no criterion of what 
may be expected in 1921. It is somewhat as if we were to 
expect a modern printing press to continue to turn off perfect 
printed sheets because paper continued to be fed into it and 
the type faces remained in the proper place, notwithstanding 
the fact that the power to run the press was used for some 
other purpose considered more important; some of the con- 
necting rods were taken out because they were needed on 
another machine, and half of the gears were removed for some 
other more important purpose. 

In 1919 the total operating revenues amounted to $13,957,- 
000, a decrease as compared to 1918 of $4,524,000. Operat- 
ing expenses amounted to $15,029,000, a decrease of $2,548,- 
000 when compared with the previous year. The saving was 
about equally divided between maintenance and transporta- 
tion. The saving in transportation expenses, even with the 
large falling off in business, is notable under the present labor 
conditions. Transportation expenses, which include the 
wages of engine and trainmen, the cost of fuel and the other 
out-of-pocket costs of actually handling business, amounting 
to $6,801,000 in 1919, as against $8,180,000 in 1918, a sav- 
ing-of $1,379,000. The cost of fuel for the yard locomotives 
was cut in half; $217,000 in 1919, as against $433,000 in 
1918, and fuel for train locomotives cost $1,150,000 in 1919, 
as compared with $1,723,000 in 1918. There were cuts in 
the amount paid for wages of engine and trainmen, due of 
course to a much smaller mileage, but they were by no means 
as large proportionately as the reductions in the cost of fuel. 

The decrease in the average train load is surprisingly small. 
The average train load in 1919 was 784 tons, comparing with 
943 tons in-1918 and 836 tons in 1917. 

Prior to government operation the Buffalo, Rochester & 
Pittsburgh was maintained at a very high standard. Espe- 
cially was this true of equipment. The company had a large 
supply of steel cars and had applied steel underframes to 
such wooden cars as remained in service. A policy of keep- 
ing shop forces intact, even at the risk of running up expenses 
at times when earnings were low, had been carried on for a 
number of years. The company had an open shop and there 
was a spirit of co-operation among employees of the mechani- 
cal department. These facts, combined with the policy of the 
company to make extensive repairs in slack times, resulted in 
getting an extraordinary amount and quality of work out of 
car and locomotive repair shops. About 80 per cent of the 
company’s own equipment was in normal times on its own 
lines. It was considered a part of sound business judgment 
to keep this equipment up, so that it was not only in runnable 
shape but could be said with truth to be in perfect repair. 
One form of competition at the steel mills consisted in being 
able to place exactly the right car when the need arose for it. 

Under government operation it was found impossible to 
continue as high a standard of maintenance. It is probably 
no exaggeration to say that nearly twice as much effective 
work an hour was done by a car repair man in the periods 
when the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh was doing repair 
work in times of slack traffic, in part in order to keep its shop 
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forces intact, as was done by the same man in an hour during 
1918 or 1919. At present not over 10 to 15 per cent of cars 
owned are on home line. Those that have been off the home 
line are not being maintained up to the Buffalo, Rochester & 
Pittsburgh standard. The fact has to be faced squarely that 
there is deferred maintenance now both in equipment and in 
way of structures. 

The Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh is one of the very few 
roads in the East which may be classed as still working under 
the law of increasing returns. In the past 10 years a very 
comprehensive program of additions and betterments was 
carried out.. Gradually Mikado locomotives were substituted 
for lighter locomotives, but not until bridges and structures 
had been strengthened to take care of them. 

Purchases of 70 heavy locomotives in 1917, representing 
35 per cent increase in tractive power, were delivered at the 
beginning of federal control; simultaneously there was con- 
struction of additional shop and roundhouse facilities, with 
large additions to machine tool equipment, the result being 
that the road is ideally situated to handle economically an 
increasing tonnage, and without additional capital expendi- 
ture of moment. It is also in very good financial condition, 
for after providing for long debt maturities of about $5,000,- 
000 during the next two years, it has no underlying debt 
ahead of its general mortgage, and with the exception of car 
trusts, no important maturities for the next 17 years, an almost 
ideal situation from the present financial outlook. As to car 
trusts, it is an interesting sidelight on the policy of this com- 
pany in the past in its purchase of equipment in periods of 
business inactivity that there are outstanding car trust obli- 
gations of less than $9,000,000 against an equipment of 
17,000 steel or steel-underframe freight cars and 325 loco- 
motives of modern and heavy design, the vast majority of 
this equipment being less than 15 years of age. This could 
not be replaced today, or at any time during the past two 
years, for within $25,000,000 of the present debt against it, 
all of which will tend to strengthen the position of the com- 
pany in meeting business reaction. : 

If the road should suddenly begin to get 25 per cent more 
traffic than it is getting now facilities would be found equal 
to handling it. This is true, even assuming that the traffic 
was dumped on the road without regard to direction of 
economical movement. If traffic can be built up and selection 
made of what classes of traffic are most desirable, it is prob- 
able that the road could handle 50 per cent more business 
than it is handling now and handle this additional business 
economically. Herein lies the great strength of the Buffalo, 
Rochester & Pittsburgh position. Whereas most eastern roads 
could not increase their facilities 25 per cent without huge 
capital expenditures, and are, therefore, today operating under 
the law of decreasing returns, this road has during the recent 
past made the capital expenditures that put it today in a 
position to operate under the laws of increasing returns. 


The following table shows the figures for operation of the 


property by the government. This is not the corporation 
income account: 





1919 1918 
Prete TOVETIUR «oie 5's 6.0 cigje0 to eb ees $11,787,447 $16,437,948 
Passenger revenue ................ 1,591.470 1,335,097 
Total operating revenue............ 13,955,592 18,479.659 
Maintenance of ways and structures 2,366,024 2,823,761 
Maintenance and equipment........ 5,264,848 5,966.244 
SN WII oo ina oi 3.6-0,0- 6,5, 0,6 40.8% 175,927 187,924 
Transportation expenses .......... 6,800,538 8,179,786 
General expenses ..........05-500% 394,037 393,795 
Total operating expenses .......... 15,028,727 17,577,208 
i SS RR Di hs Sy ces peas tg See 280,000 294.580 
Se a ae ee eee Pee ee 361,423 313,527 
Net Income or Deficit............. *1,057,819 893,396 
* Deficit. 
Corporate Income Account 
d 1919 1918 
ES rears Piri Pe ee See $3,276,410 $3,276,410 
CGoOOe TROGIMES ook s 650 450.5 cp erien 3,470,979 3,353,337 
Interest and rentals............... 2,407,013 2,205,026 
RAPIMONGR ¢.« visi ciddendia dé ie sekowasi 780,000 885,000 
SEN = ca weeus chs aes es o's eee ee 255,366 233,956 




































Baltimore & Ohio Builds New Main Line Bridge 


Replacement of Allegheny River Crossing at Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Necessitated by Traffic Conditions 


By H. A. Lane 
Chief Engineer, Baltimore & Ohio, Baltimore, Md. 


HE BALTIMoRE & OHIO now has under construction a 
et new bridge over, the Allegheny river on its main line 

at Pittsburgh, PA., which will replace two old bridges 
now crossing the main and back channels of that river and 
will eliminate several m.nor siructures on Herts Island where 
the existing tracks of the New York-Chicago line are now 
carried on a fill. It has been necessary for a number of years 
to limit the weight of motive power over the old bridge, and 
in order to protect the spans further against possible over- 
loading, the structure has been operated as a gauntlet. These 
conditions seriously interfered with operations on the divi- 
sion and, in conjunction with the recently re-affirmed order 


sists of a steel viaduct, 2,151 ft. in length, along Thirty-third 
street in the city of Pittsburgh. This viaduct was built in 
1916 and is so constructed that the grade of its westerly por- 
tion for a distance of 1,108 ft. can be raised to meet the grade 
at the end of the new bridge, at wh'ch pont th> new base 
of rail is approximately 12 ft. higher than the old elevation. 
The west approach to the new structure is approximately 2. 
900 ft. in length and on a 0.9 per cent ascending grade. This 
approach will be on solid fill for a distance of 2,300 ft. and 
over a double-track framed trestle for the remaining 600 ft., 
between the end of the fill and Abutment U. 

Leading from the Thirty-third street viaduct, there is at 











General View of Bridge from North Bluff 


of the War Department requiring the raising of Allegheny 
river bridges to provide additional clearances for navigation, 
the situation was regarded of sufficient urgence to warrant 
authority in July, 1919, on behalf of both the federal ad- 
ministration and the corporate officers for immediate renewal 
of the structure. 

The improvement involves truss and girder spans over a 
total length of 2,122 ft. from the end of Thirty-third street 
in Pittsburgh, across the main channel of the Allegheny river, 
over Herrs Island and across the back channel of the river, 
to an abutment forming the westerly end of the new struc- 
ture. Foundation work was started in August of last year 
and is now rapidly nearing completion. Steel erection will 
begin in May and it is expected that the bridge will be turned 
over to operation sometime next fall. 

The easterly approach to the Allegheny river bridge con- 


present a single-track frame trestle which serves as a con- 
nection to the Baltimore & Ohio’s Thirty-sixth street yard, 
an important industrial facility operated in conjunction with 
the River branch, on which are located a number of la 
steel mills and other heavy tonnage-producing plants. | 
change in gradient on Thirty-third street viaduct will nec 
sitate the reconstruction of the Thirty-third street yard « 
nection which will still continue as a single-track tres 
but on new alinement and decreased grade so as to ben 
materially the operating conditions both on the connect 
and in the Thirty-sixth yard. 

From the end of the Thirty-third street viaduct and 
ginning on new Pier A, which is to be erected on the sit 
the existing old masonry pier, the new structure will be « 
ried to its westerly end at Abutment U by means of 19 | 
concrete piers which are identified by the letters B to T 
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clusive. All of these piers have distinctive locations which 
do not interfere in any way with the present masonry although 
the alinement remains the same to a point well across Herrs 
Island. At this point the new alinement swings clear of 
the old fracks and takes an easier curve across the back chan- 
nel so that the new masonry on this end of the bridge is en- 
tirely clear of the old line. At Abutment U the new line is 


practically parallel to the old line but lies about 130 ft. fur- 
ther west. 


Pier A,’on the east bank of the main channel, will be con- 











Assembling the Trestle Approach 


structed in an open cofferdam with timber pile foundations, 
cut off below the water level. Work on this pier will not be 
started until the new steel is in place and the old structure 
removed. Pier E on the west bank of the main channel will 
be built by means of caissons sunk by pneumatic process to 
a footing on sandstone rock. 

Piers B, C and D will carry two through truss spans 261 
ft. and 434 ft. in length, and these two spans with short ap- 
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to an elevation slightly below the lower chord of the existing 
trusses. As the new base of rail will be from 12 ft. to 18 ft. 
higher than at present the new trusses B-C and C-D, when 
rolled into place, will rest on structural steel supports which 
will later be encased in concrete when the three piers are 
brought up to final elevation. 

Across Herrs Island, the new structure will rest on Piers 
F to L inclusive, and will form a viaduct of deck girder 
spans with the base of rail approximately 20 ft. above exist- 
ing tracks. It has been possible to detour all traffic across 
the island over a single-track trestle alongside the permanent 
alinement and the island piers will therefore be built to final 
elevation before the steel is placed. These piers rest on 
Simplex concrete piles. 

Piers N and O will carry a 147-ft. deck truss span and 
with approach girder spans M-N and O-P will form the 
back channel crossing. The four piers, M to P inclusive, 
are founded on sandstone rock approximately 20 ft. below 
Herrs Island pool. Pier M is built on a caisson sunk by 
pneumatic process. Piers N, O and P were constructed in 
open cofferdam, but in the case of Pier N recourse was had 
to a large diving bell operated with pneumatic equipment. 

The westerly end of the new structure consists of deck 
plate girder spans resting on Piers Q, R, S and T and Abut- 
ment U. All of this masonry is carried on Simplex concrete 
piles. Spans P-Q and Q-R provide overhead crossings for , 
the mairi line above the double track line leading to the lower 
Allegheny district. 

It is planned to start steel erection simultaneously ‘at both 
ends of the new structure, working ahead from the permanent 
east and west approaches. The schedule is so arranged that 
the new steel should reach opposite ends of the main chan- 
nel span C-D about the same time. The shorter river span 
B-C (261 ft. in length) will be erected on falsework on the 
downstream side of the present structure and on the same 
elevaticn as the existing spans. When completed, span B-C 
will be rolled in place and, with girder span A-B and a tem- 
porary girder span from Pier C to the old masonry, will re- 
place the first two spans of the old bridge. 

The main channel span C-D (434 ft. in length) will be 
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Location Map of the Bridge and Elevations of the New and Old Structures 


proach spans A-B and D-E of the deck girder type will re- 
lace the existing four through truss spans over the main 
hannel. The three main channel piers are built on cais- 
ons sunk by the pneumatic process to footing on sandstone 
rock which was found at depths of from 60 ft. to 65 ft. below 
the water level in the Herrs Island pool. The old bridge limits 
the height to which the new piers can be constructed and 
these piers have therefore been brought up for the present 


erected on falsework downstream and on final elevation. Dur- 
ing construction of this span, the eastbound track on the 
Thirty-third street viaduct will be raised to final grade. 
Span C-D will then be rolled in place and spans A-B and 
B-C raised to meet the new grade. Completion of this part 
of the program will open the eastbound main track for opera- 
tion on the new grade, and all traffic will be diverted to this 
track while the westbound track is being brought up to final 








elevation. The raising of the westbound track will mark the 
final step in the erection of the new structure. 

The old back channel span will not be removed when the 
new structure is placed in service, but will be continued as 
an entrance to the stock yards on Herrs Island. At present 
the stock yards are served by a switch leading off the main 
line on the island. Elevation of the new main tracks will 
prohibit this arrangement, and the new connection will, there- 
fore, be made over the present back channel bridge and across 
the island to an undergrade crossing of the new line between 
piers F and G. . 

The work is being carried out under the direction of the 
engineering department of the Baltimore & Ohio, H. A. Lane, 
chief engineer; W. S. Bouton, engineer of bridges; A. C. 
Clarke, district engineer, and W. M. Ray, assistant engineer. 
All foundation and masonry work is being done by the Vang 
Construction Company of Cumberland, Md. Steel fabrica- 
tion and erection has been let to the American Bridge Com- 
pany. 


Report of Division of 
Finance, U.S. R. A. 


CAREFULLY PREPARED and lucid account of the financing 

A of the United States Railroad Administration is given 

in the report of Swagar Sherley, director of the Divi- 

sion of Finance, which has been issued by the director gen- 
eral of railroads. 

The estimated balance sheet of the Railroad Administra- 
tion at the conclusion of federal control on February 29, 
1920, after 26 months of government operation of the rail- 
roads, carried totals of $4,493,972,125, this including all 
items of debit and credit. Due to the practical inability of 
the railroad corporations to float bonds or borrow money 
during and immediately after the war, the government itself 
was obliged to advance nearly all money needed for capital 
expenditures and other purposes. At the end of federal con- 
trol, Mr. Sherley’s report shows, there was due to the carriers 
in unpaid compensation and other large items, including all 
gross interest accruals, $1,476,928,805.60, while there was 
due from the carriers to the Railroad Administration, includ- 
ing similar interest accruals, $1,677,243,077. Of the amount 
due from the carriers it is estimated that $815,379,145 may 
be used under the terms of the transportation act, 1920, as 
an immediate offset against the amount due by the govern- 
ment to the carriers, leaving to be paid to the railroads the net 
sum of $661,549 661.69. 

Congress appropriated for the federal control of transpor- 
tation systems $1,250,000,000, and the transportation act of 
1920, under which the properties were returned to private 
control, carried an additional $200,000,000. The following 
table from Mr.’ Sherley’s report summarizes the loss sustained 
by the government: 


Estimated excess of operating expenses and rentals over operating revenues: 


i Ena. anus sa séisemgetsele ientinteaaa $677,513,151.56 
Other privately owned properties (smaller railroads, sleep- 
ing and refrigerator car lines and steamship lines)...... 43,011,129.36 
Se . SE | gg cis a crebev ue bdeenne reswuine ceieeds 2,449,738.69 
eviews creuaknn tis cbneadtene duateevboduen $722,974,019.61 
Expense of central and regional organization.............. 13,954,979.69 
Deficit, American Railway Express Co.....-.--+.seeeenees 38,111,741.60 
Adjustment of materials and supplies in settlement with 
railroad companies on account of increased prices...... 85,204,618.26 
Net interest accruals for deferred compensation, open ac- 
counts, and additions and betterments...............0+5 37,558,162.01 
Deductions from. gross income...........-..-eeeeseaceees 10,118,034.36 
Miscellaneous profit and loss items...............eeceeees 4,894 ,056.38 
$912,815,611.91 
Less non-operating incomes. ............cccecereeeeeeeeee f 12,336,855.35 
Dos ves tweak seth C54 cbdaboe aaehbtapnasneeuts $900,478,756.56 
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S. M. Vauclain on European Business 


Lonpon, May 6. 

M. VAUucLaIn, president of the Baldwin Locomotive 

Works, who has just returned to London from a busi- 

ness trip through Europe, brings with him a very 
optimistic account of the recuperative powers of the countries 
he has visited. While there is a seemins'y apparent short- 
age of coal, food and materials, he says that if transporta- 
tion facilities were. sufficiently adequate to handle the busi- 
ness requirements much of this shortage would be overcome. 
The transportation difficulties are occasioned by a decided 
shortage of locomotives to haul the trains. There appears 
to be a sufficient supply of freight cars, but locomotives are 
needed everywhere. On his visit to Roumania he obtained 
an order for 50 locomotives. They are consolidations similar 
in design to those recently supplied to the Belgian State rail- 
ways from America. The locomotive situation in Roumania 
is particularly bad, there being over 50 per cent. of the loco- 
motives out of service for repairs. From his observations 
Mr. Vauclain believes that France, Poland, Roumania and 
Serbia are in immediate need. of about 1,000 locomotives 
each. The present labor and material situation make it im- 
possible for these countries to provide this equipment. The 
reason some orders have not been placed in outside countries 
to make good this deficit is because of the prevailing 
low rate of exchange and the difficulties in securing proper 
credits. 

In speaking of the economic conditions, he, says that of 
course these countries are very poor; but everywhere the peo- 
ple seem to have a very serious desire to re-establish them- 
selves and to get back on a sound and substantial basis. 
They are not asking for charity, but they desire and greatly 
need commercial assistance in the way of credits to rebuild 
their war-worn economic structure. He believes, as do other 
Americans who have had an opportunity to study European 
conditions, that there are wonderful opportunities for Amer- 
ican business provided that business is conducted in a spirit 
of co-operation, both in giving the customer that which he 
desires and assisting him in establishing a credit basis on 
which to buy that will not tax him out of existence. Further- 
more, he finds that the European people are much more 
amenable to new (to them) departures in design, appliances, 
etc., than they were before the war. The war has had a tre- 
mendous broadening effect, and has created vastly different 
conditions. Problems are encountered now that were never 
thought of before, nor would they have arisen had it not 
been for the war. Naturally, therefore, any assistance in 
solving these problems will be greatly appreciated. America, 
in virtue of the fact that it has had many of these problems 
to face, as, for instance, the high cost of labor, is in an excel- 
lent position to be of considerable help, Labor-saving devices 
and appliances that will reduce the cost of railway opera- 
tion should and will find a fertile field on European rail- 
ways if they are presented right and if adapted to meet the 
conditions peculiar to the railways there. 

This is a particularly important point, and the degree to 
which it is followed will determine the success with which 
this foreign business is conducted and, furthermore, the suc- 
cess with which the business is retained. 

The Baldwin Locomotive Works has not been slow in rec- 
ognizing this. It is its intention to give the European road: 
what they want and at the same time to give them freely ex- 
pert advice and assist them to solve their problems of which 
many, under the new conditions now obtaining, are entire]: 
new to them. At its works in Philadelphia a separate and 
complete organization has been established for handling th 
building of foreign locomotives. A certain portion of th: 
plant is given over to this work and a staff of employee: 
thoroughly trained in the construction of foreign equipment 
operate it. ; 
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Annual Meeting of the Fuel Association 


The Subjects Discussed Include Pulverized Fuel, Feedwater 
Heating, Front Ends and Grates 


he International Railway Fuel Association was called 

to order by the president, H. B. McFarland, engineer 
of tests, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, on Monday morning, 
May 24, at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Following the in- 
vocation by Dr. Frank W. Gunsaulus, president of the Ar- 
mour Institute of Technology, the association was addressed 
by Roy V. Wright, managing editor of the Railway Age. 


Mr. Wright’s Address 


The International Railway Fuel Association can well be 
proud of its record. But it has a task before it, compared to 
which its past achievements may be said to be little more than 
a scratching of the surface. The association has developed 
and placed on record facts as to how and where savings in 
fuel may be made. It has done much to supply the inspira-. 
tion and develop the methods by which such savings were 
made effective; a great deal remains to be done, however, in 
these latter respects. The success of a fuel conservation cam- 
paign depends directly on the degree to which officers and 
men are inspired enthusiastically and faithfully to do their 
part as individuals. 

Determining how and where the savings are to be made is 
largely an engineering problem. Getting the job done, how- 
ever, dematids a keen and thorough understanding of human 
nature, supplemented by the ability of a salesman or a pro- 
moter. It is not enough to attempt to educate men (I use this 
term to include both officers and men) as to the right way of 
doing a thing; some incentive must be offered to raise and 
maintain their interest at a high point. Men are not very 
different from children. Their attention is caught and re- 
tained for a while by one interest and then it restlessly moves 
on to another. 

The men who are selling the idea of fuel conservation to 
their fellows in the organization must therefore not only study 
occasionally to change their methods of approach in order to 
maintain the interest of the men at a high point, but they 
must be so intimately in touch with the feelings of the men 
that they will guard against allowing the task to become ardu- 
ous and will skillfully introduce into it all the spirit of play- 
ing a game. We have many experts to tell us how to conserve 
fuel down to the minutest detail. What we need is more pro- 
moters who can stir up enthusiasm and direct the energies of 
the officers and men along the right channels in carrying out 
these details. 

For years many of us have felt that a large part of the 
problem of fuel conservation would be solved if we could de- 
velop some means of furnishing prompt and accurate records 
of fuel performance for each locomotive run. This looked 
most promising until we came to a fuller realization of the 
fact that almost every one on the railroad from the chairman 
of the board down to the call boy had some influence on the 
fuel performance. Why confine the measuring stick to the 
engine crew when so many other men enter into the problem 
of using fuel economically and efficiently? 

While individual fuel performance records have their value, 
if they can be promptly and accurately obtained, would it not 
be better to get the whole team to work together as a unit to 
beat its own record, or that of its neighbors? The amount of 
coal used on a division and the train performance statistics 
can be determined fairly accurately. Two divisions may not 
be directly comparable, but suppose two divisions on the same 
or different roads, led in friendly competition by their super- 
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intendents, should try to see which one could make the best 
percentage of improvement. The idea is not new; its value 
in fuel conservation has been forcefully demonstrated within 
the past year. 

When the fuel conservation promoter has this sort of a cam- 
paign going it will not be so necessary laboriously to teach the 
different men exactly how to do their part of the work. They 
will develop initiative and interest and will get after the 
expert or instructor rather than wait for him to get after 
them. 

There is much indifference among the men in railroad 
service today. In the interests of the public the men, the 
managements and the owners this must be overcome and over- 
come quickly. One great difficulty in getting better results 
is that the men and officers are too far apart and do not really 
know each other. If they did know each other better a lot of 
foolish misunderstandings would be wiped out. You can’t 
carry out a program such as the one above mentioned without 
getting the men and the managements closer together. 

There is another phase of the fuel conservation question 
which is deserving of special emphasis at this time. The 
Fuel Association is strong enough to take a real stand in at- 
tempting to correct some deep-seated abuses which reach back 
into the very heart of railway operation and management and 
bulk much larger than even the entire annual fuel bill of the 
railroads because they are a source of continuing waste not 
only in fuel but in other important items of cost of operation. 

What will happen if instead of looking too intently upon 
fuel conservation as an end in itself we consider fuel per- 
formance as a barometer of efficient and economical opera- 
tion? How many roads know what is the economical speed 
of a freight train over a given division? Why do they not 
know? It is comparatively easy to determine. How much 
can the capacity of a division be increased and the economy 
of operation be improved by modernizing the power? What 
will it mean if really adequate facilities are provided for keep- 
ing the cars and locomotives in first class operating condition ? 
What a wonderful saving could be made in fuel and other 
operating expenses if some real brains and money were ex- 
pended in providing business-like locomotive terminal facili- 
ties instead of having engine houses which without much 
imagination can be described as “dark holes with walls 
around them.” How do you know that a certain type and 
size of locomotive is best suited to the conditions on your 
road? You ought to know! Do your train despatchers ever 
get out over the division, or are they glued to office chairs with 
distorted visions or imaginations as to what is really going 
on over the division? You ought to be the fellows to help 
supply the dynamite to jolt them loose. 

All these things and others which you will call to mind— 
which the association has fully recorded in its proceedings— 
will affect fuel consumption as much or far more than can be 
done by the average engine crew. The call today is for the 
Fuel Association with its great influence to go to the very 
roots in tackling the fuel conservation problem in a really big 
way. ‘The conditions are ripe; now is your opportunity! 
Will you grasp it? 


President MacFarland’s Address 


In his address Mr. MacFarland confined himself to mat- 
ters pertaining to the welfare of the association, dwelling par- 
ticularly on the increase in the cost of conducting the work of 
the association, the largest part of which is involved in the 
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publication of the proceedings. In calling attention to the 
proposed increase of $1 a year in the annual dues, he re- 
minded the members that the value of the proceedings is much 
more than the full amount of the dues. In referring to future 
work for the association, Mr. MacFarland suggested the de- 
velopment of a standard of fuel performance for locomotives. 
At the present time all fuel performance records are compara- 
tive with no basic or potential standards and he suggested the 
investigation of the possibility for the development of a for- 
mula for fuel performance in which all the variables are in- 
cluded as factors, as an important subject for the considera- 
tion of a standing committee of the association. 


Report of Committee on Feed Water Heating 


The feed water heaters of today may be divided into the 
following general classes: 


1. Waste gas heaters, 
a. Gas tube, 
b. Water tube. 

2. Exhaust steam feed water heaters, 
a. Closed and open types. 


The gas tube feed water heaters are used by the various 
railroads where the Mallet type locomotives have been de- 
veloped. This type gives a rise in temperature of 70 deg. 
when new, but in bad water districts this efficiency is lowered 
rapidly, due to scale forming on the heater surface. 

Very little has been accomplished with water tube heaters 
of the waste gas type, although this type has been the sub- 
ject of much experimental work. Waste gases passing 
through the front end will average about 600 deg. in tem- 
perature, but the rate at which heat can be transmitted from 
these gases to the feed water is so low that it necessitates a 
very large heating surface in the smokebox to realize any 
appreciable quantity of this heat. 

Tests have recently been run on the Santa Fe system with 
a feed water heater of the Thompson type. After this heater 
had been four months in service, tests were made. The rise 
in temperature secured by means of this feed water heater 
at the end of four months’ service was 30 degrees. An exam- 
ination of the heating surface showed that in the four months’ 
time 1/16 in. of scale had formed on the féed water heating 
surface. Tests were also made at this time, using a pump in 
place of the injector, and approximately 70 deg. rise in tem- 
perature was secured. No facilities had been designed 
whereby the scale could be removed from this type of feed 
water heater, so it was removed after this test was made. 

With proper means for the removal of scale and sediment 
the waste gas heater can be made an effective instrument for 
the removal of scale forming ingredients and other impuri- 
ties before these are carried into the boiler. 

The exhaust type feed water heaters, due to the lower 
temperatures, made it practically necessary to use a steam 
pump in place of the injector. This type is very attractive, 
due to the fact that the transfer of heat from steam to a heat- 
ing surface is about ten times that of the transfer of heat by 
means of waste gases. This allows a rather compact system 
and the feed water can be brought to within 10 or 15 deg. of 
the temperature of the exhaust steam. 

The closed type of exhaust steam feed water heaters in use 
in this country are. as follows: 

Weir feed water heaters, two of which are installed for 
test purposes on the Southern Railway. The troubles to date 
with this system have been that the water hammering on the 
pipes between the pump and feed water heater causes leaks 
and the expansion and contraction in the feed water heater 
itself causes leaks between the copper tubes and cast iron tube 
plates. A re-designed feed water heater has been planned so 
as to take care of this latter trouble. 

The second feed water heater system of this type de- 
veloped in this country is the heater manufactured by the 
Locomotive Feed Water Heater Company. This heater has 
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been in service on the New York Central, the Delaware & 
Hudson, and the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western rail- 
ways, and to date in the current year the following applica- 
tions have been or are being made: Central Railroad of 
New Jersey, Fort Smith & Western, Canadian Pacific, Grand 
Trunk and Erie railroads. Additional equipments are be- 
ing applied to the Delaware & Hudson and the New York 
Central. The design is made so that the expansion and 
contraction of the brass tubes is taken care of so that no 
leakage occurs. 

In order to increase the effectiveness of the heating surface 
in the brass tubes a thin brass, corrugated spiral agitator is 
placed in each tube. This agitator more than doubles the 
transfer cf heat across each square foot of heating surface, 
and the high velocity and scouring action of the water caused 
by its presence tends to prevent lodgment of scale or dirt on 
the heating surface. Not the slightest particle of scale or dirt 
has ever been found in the heaters now in service. No experi- 
ence, however, has been obtained from very bad waters. 

The open type heater in service is the McBride feed water 
heater and pump, manufactured by the Worthington Pump 
& Machinery Corporation. There are four in service on the 
Pennsylvania Lines East on locomotives in service out of 
Altcona, Pennsylvania. These have been in service for about 
a year. The feed water heater and pump are combined 
and are designed for a capacity of 60,000 lb. of feed water 
per hour. 

The exhaust steam passes through an oil separator en- 
route to the feed water heater. No trouble has been experi- 
enced so far from oil passing through the oil separator with 
the exhaust steam and being delivered to the boilers with the 
feed water. On road tests the increase in evaporation per 
pound of coal was 14.4 per cent for the heater. 

The development of the'locomotive feed water heater is not 
a question of theory, but of design. A locomotivé feed water 
heater must be capable of continuous operation under the 
most adverse conditions; it must not add appreciably to the 
difficulty of contrelling water supplied to the boiler at any 
required rate; it should not increase the weight on driving 
wheels to the extent that it becomes necessary to reduce the 


dimensicns of the boiler, and it should be applicable to exist- 


ing locomotives without necessitating radical alterations. 

The substitution of a pump for an injector is the most 
difficult problem connected with the feed water heating. It 
ccmplicates the control of boiler feed, increases locomotive 
maintenance and weight, and is in itself not as efficient nor 
rel’able »n instrument as the injector. On this account the 
success of locomotive feed water heating hinges very largely 
on the design of a successful pump, unless a practical heater 
of the waste gas type can be designed which will raise feed 
water temperatures sufficiently to effect an appreciable saving 
with the use of an injector. 

No great progress in feed water heating can be expected 
until the solution of this problem is actively taken in hand 
by the railroads with a determination to make feed wate! 
heating a practical operating factor. This committee would 
urge that the mechanical department of each railroad en- 
deavor to lead in this development. We should each en 
deavor to be a pioneer in the practical application of the 
feed water heater. 

The report was signed by E. E. Chapman (chairman), A.. 
T. & S. Fe.; E. A. Averill, Loco, Feed Water Co.: O. S 
Beyer, Jr.; E. V. De Vilbiss, Penn. System; J. S. Hampson 
Rosengrant Coal Co.; F. Kerby, B. & O.; Monro B. Lanier 
Monroe-Warrior Coal & Coke Co.; L. G. Plant, Railwa 
Age, and L. R. Pyle, Loco, Firebox Co. 


Discussion 


E. A. Averill (Locomotive Feed Water Heater Company) 
stated that there are three essential considerations which mus’ 
be taken into account in judging the practicability of feed 
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water heater devices. These are (1) safety, (2) reliability 
and. (3) cost of maintenance. Following the ability to meet 
the requirements of these three points the questions of effi- 
ciency, weight of apparatus and cost of installation should be 
considered. Feed water heaters of the exhaust steam type 
have now been developed so that the requirements of safety 
and reliability are fully met and while installations are too 
few to permit accurate figures to be obtained as to the cost of 
maintenance under conditions which would exist were large 
numbers of locomotives equipped, experience indicates that 
the requirements of low maintenance cost have been met satis- 
factorily. During the discussion the point was brought out 
that a saving in fuel greater than could be expected from the 
actual amount of heat reclaimed was observed in some tests 
of heaters of the waste gas type. This was attributed to the 
improved combustion resulting from the decreased amount of 
fuel consumed, which was great enough to permit the firemen 
to do a better job of firing than had been possible without the 
heater. 


Possibility of Lignite Coals 


By S. M. Darling 
Fuel Engineer, United States Bureau of Mines 


The nation’s resources in the way of solid fuel, while 
large, are not inexhaustible. During the last twenty years 
the population of the United States increased 42 per cent, 
and during the same period our coal consumption increased 
172 per cent. Our annual coal consumption in 1919 was 
about 530,000,000 tons. Should the same rate of increase 
hold for the next two decades, the consumption in 1940 would 
be over 1,400,000,000 tons. And it is quite probable that 
we shall be called upon to export many millions of tons an- 
nually to South America, Africa and the Mediterranean. 

The nation’s coal resources of all ranks total 3,553,637,- 
100,000 minable tons of 2,000 lb., nearly one-third being lig- 
nite. Of this lignite 964,424,000,000 tons is in North and 
South Dakota and northeastern Montana, approximately 23,- 
000,000,000 tons in Texas, and 7,404,300,000 tons in 
Alaska, and relatively smaller quantities in several of the 
other Western and Southern States. The lignite tonnage 
given above includes only true lignite. 


The Carbonizing Process 


I came to the conclusion early in my lignite work that 
the large way to utilize this fuel was to carbonize it; that 
is, break it up into its four main divisions of gas, oils and 
tars, ammonia, and solid residue, the latter being practically 
charcoal. The fact that the lignite does not coke in the 
sense that bituminous coal cokes; but rather crumbles, on 
being carbonized, makes possible a continuous and compara- 
tively inexpensive carbonizing process. The costly element 
of labor is reduced practically to that required for directing 
mechanical operations. : 


Tue Propucts or CARBONIZATION OF LIGNITE 


(1) Gas, per ton of lignite (440 B. t. u. per cu. ft.)........ 10,000 cu. ft. 
(2) GI Dian ic Deas be wintehaliss alu'h cots Cae ROR OU DSS Ca a eube 15 gal. 
3) (FE I «on. 5 cores Oateike.ss ccene NRE ancete ne stews 65 gal 
(4) Cpe NOIR Gs ots 25 SSCA S OTSA Cockers: cd ain wate heele sat bens 955 Ib 


The Gas—Of the yield of 10,000 cu. ft. per ton of lignite 
carbonized, 6,000 cu. ft. are required to carry on the process, 
leaving a surplus, costing nothing, of 4,000 cu. ft. of 400 
Btu. per cu. ft., or a total of 1,600,000 B.t.u. yielding 160 
ip.-hrs. This power is comparable in cost with that derived 
‘rom natural gas, and is fully as cheap as most hydroelec- 
tric power. 

Oils and Tars—Just what is the most profitable disposi- 
‘ion in this country for the oil and tar products remains to 
be determined. Their treatment and marketing is an indus- 
iry by itself. It is not probable that Germany will ever 
again control the coal tar product industry, and it is not un- 
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reasonable to expect that in the future a large part of the de- 
mand for tar products will be supplied from our immense 
stores of lignite. 

Ammonia.—The ammonia is contained in the gas and gas 
water; it may be recovered as ammonium sulphate, a valu- 
able fertilizer, as anhydrous ammonia for refrigeration and 
other commercial purposes, or it may be treated as a source of 
other nitrogen products, some of which are of vital impor- 
tance in the manufacture of explosives. 7 

Carbon Residue—Tests of carbonized lignite, for use in 
suction power-gas producers, in carload lots have proved it 
to be an exceptional and unexcelled fuel for this purpose. 
Its chemical composition, as shown by analysis, is about the 
same as that of Pennsylvania anthracite. For the production 
of power in this way carbonized lignite is fully equal to an- 
thracite coal, charcoal, or bituminous coke, the standard fuels 
for such purposes. This carbonized lignite can also be 
burned satisfactorily on the automatic stokers and grates 
used to consume the smaller sizes of anthracite. Carbonized 
lignite briquets for domestic service have been made in car- 
load lots, and, ton for ton, compare favorably with anthra- 
cite coal, and is an ideal domestic fuel in such rigorous cli- 
mates as those of North Dakota and Alaska. 

The territory naturally tributary to the Dakota lignite 
deposits embraces North Dakota, South Dakota and west- 
ern Minnesota. Upwards of 2,000,000 tons of bituminous 
coal are shipped annually into that territory from Illinois, 
Indiana, West Virginia, Kentucky, and Pennsylvania. The 
average haul of this coal is 1,000 miles. If the Dakota lig- 
nite were put into stable and serviceable condition, by means 
of carbonizing and briquetting, this fuel demand could be 
supplied with an average haul of less than 400 miles. The 
average freight rate is about four mills per ton-mile. There- 
fore, if the fuel and power requirements of the area tribu- 
tary to the Dakota lignite fields were supplied from the lig- 
nite mines an annual saving would be effected of $4,800,000 
in freight charges alone, and such utilization of near-by fuel. 
would also save annually the travel of 50,000 cars and 1,200 
engines and crews a distance of 600 miles. 

The tonnage mentioned does not include the anthracite 
shipped into this Dakota territory; this anthracite, carried in 
lake boats and distributed from the head of Lake Superior, 
amounts to about 1,500,000 tons annually. 

To replace these 3,000,000 tons would require the carbon- 
izing annually of 6,000,000 tons of lignite, yielding 3,000,- 
000 tons of solid fuel, 18,000,000,000 cu. ft. of surplus gas 
(costing nothing), 45,000 tons of sulphate of ammonia, and 
60,000,000 gallons of tar distillates. The Texas lignite sit- 
uation affords an equally great opportunity for economic 
saving. And there are many smaller deposits of lignite scat- 
tered over the Southern and Western States, where relatively 
smaller savings can be made in similar fashion. 


Conservation of Petroleum 
to Preserve Source of Lubricants 


Bringing this lignite onto the market as fuel, with its at- 
tendant production of oils, would release large quantities of 
petroleum and natural gas for other uses. Of our original 
supply of petroleum, 42 barrels per capita have been used 
and only 70 barrels per capita remain for the future. About 
half of the petroleum currently produced is used as fuel for 
steam raising. The possibilities in the use of petroleum and 
its products in connection with the navy, airplanes, the mer- 
chant marine, automobiles, motor trucks, and tractors, are so 
great and vital that before long the use of oil for steam rais- 
ing will be regarded as an inconceivable folly. 

Mr. Requa, Consulting Engineer of the Bureau of Mines 
and Director of the Petroleum Division of the Fuel Adminis- 
tration, puts the situation in forcible language: 

“The operation of hydroelectric generators, of railways and 
trolley cars, of the machinery of the factories, of internal- 
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combustion engines, of our battleships and our merchant 
ships—in fact, of all machinery—is made possible by the use 
of one product, and of one product alone—petroleum.. For 
if there is no known satisfactory substitute as a lubricant its 
exhaustion spells commercial chaos or commercial subjuga- 
tion by the nation or nations that control the future source 
of supply from which petroleum will be derived.” 

The urgent necessity is upon us now to begin to bring 
these enormous stores of lignite into use and make them do 
their proper part of the economic work of the nation. This 
does not involve any epoch-making discovery, but just the 
judicious application of a measure of chemical and engi- 
neering knowledge and skill. The carbonizing of lignite will 
place the lignite-bearing regions substantially on a par as re- 
gards fuel and power with those parts of the country that 
are favored with bituminous and anthracite coal. It will give 
an equally good domestic fuel in the way of carbonized lig- 
nite briquets, better gas, producer fuel in the form of car- 
bonized lignite, enormous quantities of gas to be used for 
fuel or power purposes, a large tonnage of fertilizer in the 
form of sulphate of ammonia, and a great amount of oils 
and tars. 

Discussion 


The paper aroused considerable discussion as to the possi- 
bility of using lignite coal in locomotive service, in which it 
was pointed out that the development of the use of lignite 
briquettes as outlined by the author depended on the building 
up of a market for the by-products. The experience in the 
by-product coke industry in the east indicates that this will be 
a process requiring considerable time. As an immediate 
means of making these coals available, the possibility of using 
them in pulverized form received considerable attention and 
it was brought out that in experiments it has been possible to 
pulverize this fuel with as high as 18 to 22 per cent moisture 
remaining in it, thus eliminating the requirement for a drier 
of large capacity and the difficulty involved in heating the 
lignite to the temperature required to reduce the moisture to 
the low percentage ordinarily considered necessary in pul- 
verized fuel practice. The fact that lignite can be burned in 
its natural form was also brought out. This has been done 
very successfully on thé Oregon-Washington Railroad & 
Navigation Company’s lines. The locomotives have large 
grate area, large netting area, admit about one-third of the air 
over the fire through a baffle fire door and run with a large 
exhaust nozzle opening. 


Santa Fe Locomotive Oil Burning 
Practice and Fuel Performance* 


By Walter Bohnstengel 
Assistant Engineer Tests, A. T. & S. F. 


The Santa Fe System has approximately 3,160 locomo- 
tives, of which two-thirds use coal and one-third use oil as 
fuel. 

The necessary procedure in converting a coal burner to oil 
is providing an oil tank of proper shape and size to fit the 
coal space in the water tank; removing grates, ash pan, and 
ash pan rigging and applying a fire pan with proper brick 
lining and burner; and arranging necessary piping on the 
tender and boiler back head of the locomotive, to regulate 
the oil outflow to the firebox. All pipe and pipe fittings 
should be extra heavy, the valves and throttle being of heavy 
design capable of carrying a maximum pressure of 250 lbs. 

Firebox and Flues 

It has been demonstrated that button head radial stays 
should be eliminated and taper head radial stays applied. 

*A., T. & S. F. locomotive equipment for burning oil was described and 
illustrated in a paper read before the 1915 convention, an abstract of which 


rg found in the May 28, 1915, issue of the Ratlway Age Gazette, page 
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It is the practice to have all rivets countersunk and driven 
flush. It is also considered good practice to scarf the door 
and flue sheet flange from the inner edge of the rivet hole 
to the outer edge of sheet, making the outer edge approxi- 
mately 3/16 in. thick to prevent undue cracking from the 
rivet hole to the edge of sheet. It is not considered that 
firebox troubles are any greater in oil burning locomotives 
than in coal burners in proportion to the work performed. 
The troubles experienced in oil burning locomotives consist 
of cracks developing in the knuckle of the fire door hole, top 
flange of door sheet and flue sheet, leaky radial stays and 
staybolts, as well as cracks developing from staybolt to stay- 
bolt in the side sheet. Prompt and careful attention is neces- 
sary in boiler washing. 

Should the side, flue or door sheets have patches applied 
by rivet or patch bolts, they are liable to give considerable 
trouble, and should the fireboxes be of the five-piece type, 
the longitudinal seams in the crown sheet would cause con- 
siderable trouble from leaking. It is Santa Fe practice to 
cover these seams with brick until they require renewal. 

The life of a firebox and a set of flues is somewhat less 
in an oil burning locomotive than in a coal burning locomo- 
tive. ‘The average for all locomotives, old ‘and new, large 
and small, in all classes of service, shows that the life of 
staybolt fireboxes in coal is 10 years and 3 months and in 
oil 9 years. This cannot be used to predict the actual prob- 
able life of any one box, as the figures vary to a certain 
extent by reason of different local conditions. ‘The average 
life of a set of flues in an oil burning freight locomotive 
is about 48,000 miles, and in a coal burning locomotive, same 
service, about 65,000 miles. The life in passenger service 
is approximately 40 per cent higher and in about the same 
relation. 

Engine Equipment 

The Booth burner is used as standard on the Santa Fe. 
The patent on this burner expired in February, 1912, and 
it is made and tested in our own shops. Good results are 
obtained from 1%4-in. burners on small locomotives, while 
the larger power is provided with 2 and 2%-in. burners. 
For the Mid-Continent oil, a 11%4-in. pipe is used to convey 
the oil from the tank to the firebox, while with California 
and Mexican oil, 2-in. piping is used to the firing valve. 

The larger locomotives having 8,500 and 9,000-gallon 
water tanks, use an oil tank of about 3,400-gallon capacity. 
On the smaller locomotives having 5,000 and 6,000-gallon 
water tanks, the capacity of the oil tank varies from 1,800 
to 2,250 gallons. 


Comparison of Coal and Oil 


The essential features in preparing to burn oil for loco- 
motive fuel is the availability, extent of supply, and relative 
value of the oil, not at the well, but at the point of consump- 
tion. 

The coal-used on Santa Fe locomotives averages 11,500 
B.t.u. and the oil 19,000 B.t.u. per lb. On this basis the 
theoretical heat value of one pound of oil equals 1.65 lb. 
of coal. After the ratio of coal to oil is obtained to agree 
with local conditions, the advantages to be gained by the 
use of oil may be considered by substituting in the following 
formula: 

a. b.6 » Ay oe : : ; 
e= ares = equivalent price of oil per barrel. 
2000 . e 





a. 








= equivalent price of coal per ton. 
&2Bi sie 

= Weight of oil per gallon, pounds = specific gravity oil times 

weight in pounds of one gallon water. 

Number of gallons per barrel. 

Ratio of heating value oil to that of coal in B. t. u. 

Price of coal per ton, dollars. 

Price of oil per barrel, dollars. 

Ratio of boiler efficiency oil to coal. 


The results of a number of recent tests on the Santa Fe 
show that the evaporative efficiency of oil is about 25 per 
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cent more than coal for hand fired and 40 per cent more than 
coal for stoker fired locomotives, that is, the factor X is 1.25 
for hand fired and 1.40 for stoker fired locomotives. 

The cost of changing a locomotive from coal to oil burn- 
ing depends largely on the size of the locomotive. Recent 
figures show that the approximate cost of changing a modern 
locomotive of Pacific, Mikado or Atlantic type is from 
$2,400 to $2,500, including the construction of an oil tank, 
draft pan, petticoat pipe, oil burner piping, fittings, etc. 
This cost would also include the application and the usual 
overhead charge. A smaller locomotive, such as the eight 
and ten wheelers, can be converted at a cost of about $1,800 
to $2,000 each. 

Either the speed of the train or the tonnage is increased 
on an oil burning locomotive, due to the locomotive being 
worked to its maximum capacity at all times. A test made 
in.1919 shows that an oil burning Atlantic:type locomotive 
handled an average tonnage of 750 tons, while the same 
kind of a coal burning locomotive handled 578 tons in the 
same class of service. 


The Brick Arch in Oil Burning Locomotives 


The paper also contained a report of tests on three oil 
burning locomotives of the 2-10-2 type, all of the same class, 
to determine the effect of an arch tube supported brick arch 
on fuel performance, with the standard location of the oil 
burner at the front end of the firebox as well as at the rear 
of the firehox. These two arrangements were compared with 
the standard firebox arrangement, which does not include 
a brick arch.’ . 

The data for the individual runs during these tests as 
well as the average, show a slightly better fuel performance 
for the locomotives without the arch than for those with a 
brick arch. . However, the atmospheric temperature averaged 
slightly higher during the runs made without the arch than 
for those with the arch, which would be favorable to the 
former in a lower radiation loss. 

The data show no saving in fuel, if anything a lower effi- 
ciency for the arch, in comparison with the present front 
end burner arrangement without arch. This can be ex- 
plained by noting that with proper drafting, without arch 
as well as with arch, the locomotive can be fired without 
showing smoke, and having as low a front end temperature 
without as with the arch. Obtaining complete combustion 
in the firebox in either case, further economy could only be 
obtained by absorbing more of the heat from the gases and 
getting a lower front end temperature. Another explanation 
for lower efficiency of the arch with oil, is that radiant heat 
is not utilized to the best advantage with an arch, as the 
arch shades part of the firebox. 

As a general conclusion, taking the present standard ar- 
rangement with front end burner and no arch or arch tubes 
as a basis, the data secured on these tests show that the ad- 
vantages resulting from the use of an arch tube supported 
arch with either the front or back end burner arrangement 
are more than offset by disadvantages and, from these tests, 
the installation and maintenance of the arch cannot be justi- 
fied in oil-burning locomotives. 


Discussion 


The discussion centered around the difficulty resulting 
from the accumulation of carbon on the bottom of the draft 
pan in front of the oil burner on oil burning locomotives. 
This is being experienced in some cases where oil’has only 
recently been adopted as locomotive fuel, especially where 
the heavy gravity Mexican oils are in use. On roads which 
have had considerable experience, this difficulty has been 
overcome, largely by care in the location of the burner, to 
keep the flame properly centered in the firebox and away 
from the bottom of the pan, and by admitting air around the 
burner, principally under and at the sides of the burner. 
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In discussing the Santa Fe arch tests, J. T. Anthony stated 
that experience on other oil burning roads indicates a saving 
of from five to eight per cent where the arch is used. He 
took exception to the statement that the arch tended to shield 
part of the firebox from direct flame radiation, as the tem- 
perature of the arch makes it a radiating medium itself. He 
admitted that where a boiler efficiency as high as 76 per cent 
was obtained without the arch there was not much range for 
improvement left for the arch, but doubted the ability, day 
in and day out, to maintain such a high efficiency. 


Report on Front Ends, Grates and Ash Pans 


The committee presented data for comparison of two types 
of grates from tests of two classes of coal, namely Gallup and 
Kansas on the Santa Fe. The object was to determine’ what, 
if any, saving could be effected by using table grates: in 
place of finger grates in locomotives burning Gallup coal. 
This coal, obtained from Gallup, New Mexico, isa semi- 
bituminous coal, having the following analysis: 


DCN OO CONE Soe 055 oss POS S4 ee ees toe eC eee 8.25 
SOE OR, DOE? MONEE ng... inn 5s cre xe s Hb shinee eae TREAT 29.91 
eee? SERS. (SUE IEEE. ok ss 0 d'a.4 0 6 nk aD Cn RY Sue RE 51.46 
pa Se a ee eee eee ee Tea winter Anes Me 10.38 
NRO. FES 5 ain. cet cians wae enemy yew helene sere einiEtD 0.64 
Calorific value of coal as received B.t.u., per Ib............5 11,484 
Calorific value of dry coal, B.t.u., per Ib............. eee eee 12,516 


The test was made between Belen and Gallup, New Mex- 
ico, in May, 1919. The locomotive used for this test is a 
single expansion Mikado type equipped with a Duplex 
stoker and superheater. It was new, having just been re- 
ceived from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. The front end 
draft arrangement and the brick arch arrangement remained 
the same, and in the comparison of data of finger and table 
grates, the same fireman was used throughout the test. 

The standard finger grates for Gallup coal were installed 
first, and the brick arch maintained eight bricks high in the 
center and intermediate rows and seven on the side rows, 
and all set down against the tube sheet. With Gallup coal, 
it has been found most economical to run the arch down 
against the flue sheet and at least seven courses. high, on 
account of stack losses. The standard Gallup coal grates 
have 5-in. openings between the fingers, while the clearance 
between the bars on the table grates is 34-in. with 5-in. 
slots for air passage up through the bars. The percentage 
of air opening is approximately 37.8 per cent with either 
design. 

The locomotive was run with full compensated tonnage 
rating, namely, 2,300 tons, Dalies to Gonzales, and 2,700 
tons, Gallup to Gonzales. 

The equated tonnage, the gross thousand ton-miles, and 
the boiler pressure averaged very nearly the same for the 
three tests. The evaporation and the coal per thousand ton- 
miles were in favor of the finger grates. The average speed 
over the division was nearly the same for either arrange- 
ment; the temperature was nearly the same in either case, 
but the wind averaged a little higher with the table grates 
on westbound trips. 

The million-foot pounds of work done at the drawbar 
indicated a higher average drawbar pull, a greater amount 
of total work done, as well as a greater amount of work 
per hour while working steam with the table grates than with 
the finger grates. This is the reason for the table grates 
using more coal and giving poorer evaporation than the 
finger grates, as the harder the locomotive is worked, partic- 
ularly where there is much fine coal or slack, the greater 
the stack loss. 

The table grates do not drop any fire and very little ash 
except when being shaken, while the finger grates drop con- 
siderable fire in certain portions where the fingers are cut 
short to clear obstructions in the corners of the firebox. The 
shape of the pan (the high sides) causes the hot ashes 
and fire to sweep up along the side of the cab into the 
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enginemen’s faces when a high side wind is blowing. The 
tables grates were very popular with the enginemen on this 
account; also, on account of being easier to shake. There 
is very little need of a power grate shaker with table grates 
and Gallup coal. 

Aside from the coal being a little finer and the locomotive 
being worked a little harder on trips with the table grates, 





Summary or Kansas Coat Tests with DyNAMOMETER RECORDS 
Standard Table 





grates grates 

er RA, OD. oo Ando cédas savvesvndide Veeedes 5.30 5.51 
Rs ic Whin es oe barns tg di ee ck de 60 1.24 1.24 
Ma. ab Ghwiviaebeohe ene 4 6.7 
Heat value as fired, B. t. u. per Ib.. 12,565 12,219 

OE aT rrr rer 5.06 5.47 
ee UG OE GRE MBs cscs cicctcctusecesus tas 189 188 
ee Re ery eet ee 353.8 354.7 
sank nd ee. bod 4 cme barca meee ad 20.5 19.8 

raw bar pull: 

GG CO, Te 0.0 o's 0 th ok 044040 vaked eae 19,056 20,760 

Average working steam, Ib.............cccccececces 22,055 23,469 
Million foot pounds, total work.................eee00- 10,915 11,898 
Coal, Ib.: 

Per gross thousand ton miles.................0e00. 100.8 93.8 

Sr rn re OE... 6% pa seecind de he it Chane Hee 3.17 2.78 
Water, Ib.: 

Per gross thousand ton miles..............seeseee. 509 523 

. ff Aer err eee 15.9 15.1 
Equiv. evap. Ib. per hr., per Ib. of ‘coal; boiler and 

NS EIT RD REE, TO ENE SN 8 COR ES te 6.58 7.21 





which incurs a greater stack loss, it is possible that the 
larger coal consumption with the table grates is due to in- 
sufficient air admission. While the air openings are cal- 
culated to be the same, the ashes or contents of the firebox 
pack down over the slots in the table grates and there is not 
the same chance to loosen it up by shaking as with the finger 
grates. The steaming of the locomotive was about the same 
with the table grates as with the finger grates. 

When all things are taken into consideration, the saving 
in coal of table grates over the standard Gallup coal finger 
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indicate that the perforated arch cut a very small figure in 
the saving. 

Evaporation is the proper basis on which to make a com- 
parison between table and standard grate. It will be seen 
from the summary of the dynamometer car data that there 
is an average saving for the round trip of 8.0 per cent. 
Based on test without the dynamometer car the saving aver- 
ages 10 per cent for the round trip. Under all conditions 
there was some saving in favor of the table grates, and a 
conservative estimate would be from 1 to 1% tons of coal 
per trip. 

The table grates save coal by preventing it from falling 
through into the pan only partly burned. The loss from this 
source is very noticeable with the coarse grates now used, 
particularly when the coal is fine and starting out of a 
terminal when the fire is light. Part of this loss could be 
eliminated by using finger grates with fingers closer together, 
such as those used for Gallup coal. 

There is a considerable loss due to finger grate bars having 
to be replaced on account of fingers being burned off which 
loss would probably not be so great with the table grates. 


Front Ends 


During the testing of the Mikado type Locomotive 3209 
just referred to, a variable exhaust nozzle designed by Mr. 
Stevens, a boiler maker on the Santa Fe, was applied for 
test. This device can be regulated from the cab and gives 
a discharge area equal to a nozzle area anywhere between 
5¥%-in. and 6-in. diameter. The idea of the inventor was 
to open up this nozzle when the locomotive was steaming 
freely and to close it down at gradients of 1/16-in. when 
for any reason the locomotive did not steam so freely. 

When first applied, in February, 1919, no difference could 
be detected in fuel consumption, and it was found necessary 





SUMMARY OF THE GALLUP CoaL TESTS 


Ratio 


3 Ss Qs Drawbar pull Million ft. Ib. of work Pounds per Durationof «+ 
= w os ss Mileage dN “Wh: = 
q water to cal |. Sd ger g Ib.—average : million ft. Ib. test 
° -_ eS “Ae. “ Average per mile an a 
os % 3 . S22 28e rennin, (my ey on] —— = = 
tg *f #2 $2 4°. ssi. 3 Zz a i ¢ Sy wey ge f& | 
s2 65 se §S2 ssE See 52 £8 i aa a oe oe a eo ee ee 
S- gn 80 $a goa BRS 8S ou 53 o% 25 om YS = g S Ss oa © 
3) . D < Oo S } 3 fo) s 5 = < - 6 Ss A & P 
West Bound—Belen to Gallup, 144.1 miles 
, ae 323 a 5.18 188 162.8 843 145.40 111.36 20,988 27,421 110.82 144.78 2196 16,112 3.26 16.9 3-48 8-57 16.1 
ia ake 318 4.51 4.91 187 179.9 881 145.64 113.31 21,384 27,474 112.91 145.06 2475 16,443 3.47 17.0 2-47 8-10 17.7 
_ re 322 9 4.96 188 181.8 902 145.47 113.28 22,266 28,608 117.57 151.05 2314 17,102 17.0 4-11 8-58 162 
East Bound—Gallup to Belen, 144.5 miles 
. ee 389 oa 5.31 187 75.8 402 145.61 51.08 9,996 28,499 52.78 150.48 1951 7,685 3.84 20.3 2-18 7-33 19.1 
B....e 389 eee 5.03 187 82.2 413 145.48 55.10 10,054 26,586 53.09 140.37 1869 7,723 4.14 20.9 1-35 7-35 19.0 
SC wkemey 396 a«é 5.01 187 79.9 398 145.69 53.17 10,303 28,231 54.40 149.06 1988 7,926 3.98 19.9 1-34 7-38 19.0 


_ Note:—‘A” is the average of five trips in each direction, with finger grates and an eight course arch. “B” is the average of two trips in each direc- 
tion with finger grates and a perforated arch. ‘“‘C” is the average of three trips in each direction with table grates and an eight course arch. 








grates, or vice versa, is very small. Under certain conditions 
one will show a saving, while under other conditions the 
other grates may show a saving. 

A similar test was made on the road between Argentine 
and Emporia, Kansas, a distance of 108 miles, with Kansas 
coal. The analysis of this coal averages about as follows: 


NG. Mt MO Fo ite hots wnt x ceed ine Reade ahah bees « 2.76 
ne Ms HE WEL, n> 50 went ed weep Ket oe ane cures ies. dada 31.17 
eae CNN, NOE NINE ak 5 sid oon Fs OWS a end bvdawe dees edes es 51.33 
| RE RE ee eT eT. eee Re 14.74 
Ee NII as 27S 2s dessa maw $e he Wi wa ou wae t-c Yo bbs 4.44 
i Te. Tee MM. ad bs ob baebateels dekh 12,480 
Heating value, dry coal, B.t.u., per Ib.........cccccccccees 12,851 


The same type of locomotive, No. 3209, was used on this 
test as with Gallup coal and with the same equipment. 

The data on the table grates were obtained for the most 
part by an observer on the locomotive after the test with 
the dynamometer car had been finished. On most of the 
trips with the observer on the locomotive, a test on a per- 
forated arch in comparison with the standard seven course 
arch was carried at the same time. However, the results 


to put a diamond split in the top. However, as weather con- 
ditions got better, the nozzle was run practically wide open 
all the time. In its operation the nozzle was run either wide 
open or closed. The specific gradations in closing were not 
utilized by the enginemen. The chief disadvantage of the 
variable exhaust nozzle is that if not worked frequently it 
becomes inoperative in a short time by being stuck up due 
to the exhaust gases. 

At the fourth annual convention in 1912, an exhaustive 
paper was presented to this association showing the great 
possibilities in fuel saving and the further possibilities of 
increasing the power of locomotives by the elimination of 
back pressure. Information now comes to the committee 
that a simple and effective drafting system has been de- 
veloped based on the fundamental assumption in the paper 
on back pressure previously referred to that there was suffi- 
cient energy in the exhaust steam to draft the locomotive 


with a maximum of four pounds back pressure on the 
cylinders. 
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The essential features of this system are an exhaust vol- 
ume chamber and a governing variable exhaust nozzle which 
opens under very low static pressure and which has a variable 
opening with each exhaust blast. The variable opening 
and constant automatic agitation of the wings is most essen- 
tial in maintaining a variable exhaust nozzle. 

In the committee’s last report attention was called to the 
Master Mechanics’ formule for the design of stack and 
front end, showing that they are not properly. applicable to 
present power. The Lewis drafting system, with its exhaust 
blast of very large contact area of steam and exhaust gases, 
and its unusually large stack, are convincing testimonials 
that we should no longer abide by this rule of thumb design, 
but that we should make investigations to find the limit of 
design which will give the greatest efficiency of the exhaust 
blast. 

The report was signed by H. B. MacFarland (chairman), 
A. T. & S. F.; W. J. Bohan, Nor. Pac.; E. B. DeVilbiss, 
Penn. System; J. P. Neff, American Arch Co.; Frank Zeleny, 
C. B. & Q., and C. C. Higgins, St. L.-S. F. 


. Use of Carbocoal on Locomotives 


By George Escherick, Jr. 
Fuel Engineer, International Coal Products Corporation. 


1" THE FIRING of bituminous coal many schemes have been 
tried to promote better efficiency and some of these have 
met with considerable success. But in spite of all attempts 
toward better economy the locomotive boiler remains today 
one of the, chief offenders in the extravagant use of fuel. 
There can be no doubt that the continued demand of the 
public for abatement of the smoke nuisance will force the 
railroads to the use of a smokeless fuel or to electrification 
of their roads in their larger terminals. The limited supply 
of anthracite in the country makes it unlikely that anthracite 
can be used generally on railroads, and it is evident that 
there is a good field for a fuel comparable to anthracite but 
manufactured from bituminous coal, with a saving of the 
valuable by-products. 

Carbocoal is a dense, smokeless fuel formed by carbonizing 
bituminous coal. Any coking or non-coking bituminous coal 
or even lignite can be used in the process, although some coals 
are more desirable than others. Carbocoal compares very 
favorably with anthracite coal and has about the same 
analysis, but it burns with a much less draft. It is manu- 
factured from bituminous coal by carbonization in two stages. 
The raw coal is first crushed and then fed continuously to 
horizontal retorts, operated at a relatively low temperature. 
The volatile matter in the coal is reduced to about eight per 
cent. This low temperature coke or semi-carbocoal is then 
ground, briquetted with pitch, and the resulting briquets are 
carbonized at a temperature corresponding to that used in 
coke ovens, the by-products again being collected as in coke- 
oven practice. 

The resulting briquet is a smokeless fuel resembling anthra- 
cite in its properties and differing considerably from ordinary 
coke, particularly in that it is a soft form of carbon and 
much more free burning than coke. 

Several carbocoal tests have been made by various railroads 
in the east, and the results as a whole have been very satis- 
factory, especially as these tests can only be considered of a 
preliminary nature. 

The first test run on a locomotive with carbocoal as fuel 
was made on May 21, 1917, and was run to ascertain the 
possibilities and flexibility in handling when fired on a regu- 
lar locomotive grate with its draft system. The engine (a 
switch engine) was equipped to burn anthracite, fuel oil or 
bituminous coal, and as reported by the superintendent of 
motive power of this railroad, who was keeping a close watch 
of this locomotive throughout the day, “the performance on the 
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road was better than with either hard or soft coal. 


The en- 
gine steamed more freely and the fire could be kept in more 
satisfactory condition, as the briquets did not clinker at all 
but simply burned up to a fine ash which could be shaken 


through the grates. 
our ordinary fuel.” 

It was necessary to shake the grates only four times from 
the time the fire was originally built. At no time during the 
test could any smoke be detected coming from the stack. The 
briquets, despite the many times they had been shoveled from 
the period following their manufacture to the time they rested 
in the tender, appeared without any mutilation and with a 
marked absence of slack and fines. No difficulty was expe- 
rienced in maintaining a full head of steam. On six occa- 
sions it was necessary to start the blower on the engine, 
whereas the engine crews stated that with coal as a fuel on 
this particular work it was necessary to keep the forced draft 
in operation the greater part of the day. 

Another series of tests was run on the test plant by a rail- 
road in the east. The object of these tests was to ascertain 
the manner in which carbocoal responded to the various draft 
changes and then to compare them with the same conditions 
under which bituminous coal was used. This series of tests 
showed that carbocoal can be handled on the locomotive as 
efficiently as coal and responds to draft changes more rapidly. 
With the same draft more carbocoal can be burned per square 
foot of grate surface than with bituminous coal. This is due 
to the shape of the briquets in the fuel bed, which permit the 
existence of the void space between them and offer little resist- 
ance to the passage of air. Bituminous slack and anthracite 
form a very compact bed, which creates a larger resistance 
and requires a greater drop in pressure through the bed. 

In September, 1917, the Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio ran 
a series of two tests with carbocoal. These were run over the 
same road from Kingsport to Soldier, a distance of 22 miles, 
with 43, 50-ton cars in the train, and as far as was feasible 
external conditions were kept constant. No instructions were 
given the fireman as to the proper methods of handling carbo- 
coal. There was no opportunity to try out the fuel in advance. 
The firemen in this locality were accustomed to firing high 
volatile bituminous coal, while the carbocoal corresponds in 
many ways to anthracite coal. 


In this respect it was superior to any of 


CaroLinaA CLINCHFIELD & Onto TEst oF CLINCHFIELD CARBOCOAL 


Dre 6h IORNERG es 555 56 08s 0o0<eswvesntsoe teu peeeel heaaee -6-6-2 
ee Seer eee Peter ee reo a) oR 378,650 
EN OG RE errr rr ee rr ree: nee TEL SD 77,400 
ee eee OR. BE cee Oho oa cacao s oN04 Wolo e Rees ae een 78 
ee Ok . PETC ree ee ee re en 5,752 
Data and results Run 1 Run2 Average 
Grade, compensated, per cent..............+.. 0.5 0.5 0.5 
Renee OF TOUR, MISH s. 6 6 v6 vce i vac wee wes 18 22 20 
ee ee ee SOT Teter Cote 3,022 2,981 3,001 
Pull on drawbar (calculated).............006. 43,000 42,250 42,275 
Average speed, miles per hour................ 9.0 10.1 9.55 
Fuel burned sq. ft. grate area, per hour....... 64.0 98.0 81.0 
Water evap. per sq. ft. heating surface, hr..... 6.75 9.70 8.22 
Water evaporated per Ib. of coal............. 77 7.30 7.53 
ge A S| erat 9.36 8.83 9.09 
Fuel consumed per ton mile, train load........ .184 *,.250 .217 


*Allowance has been made for fuel due to safety valves, being open at 
least 19% min. 

In addition to these tests a demonstration was made on the 
Baltimore & Ohio. This demonstration was witnessed by 
some of the leading citizens of the community in which it was 
made, and gave entire satisfaction as a smokeless fuel. 

Carbocoal can be stored in unlimited quantities without 
danger of fire from spontaneous combustion. The storage 
space per ton for carbocoal is but a few per cent greater than 
for coal; further, the carbocoal does not weather and slack 
as many coals do on storage. 


Discussion 


Several inquiries were made relative to the commercial 
possibilities to the railroads and the cost of production. The 
first commercial plant will commence operation in the Clinch- 
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field district in July and no production costs are available. 
An estimated investment of three million dollars will pro- 
vide a capacity of 1,000 tons daily with a net return under 
the present market of one million dollars annually. 


Other Papers 


A paper on the Economic Aspects of the Fuel Oil Situation 
was presented by Eugene McAuliffe, and will be published 
next week. A report of the Committee on Fuel Stations will 
also be published next week. 

M. A. Daly, Northern Pacific, chairman of the committee on 
firing practice, conducted before the association certain simple 
chemical experiments which are used in the Northern Pacific 
instruction car to instruct and interest engine crews in the 
principles of combustion. The discussion showed consider- 
able interest in these methods. More or less elaborate adap- 
tations of which have been used by several other roads with 
success. 

The committee on pulverized fuel reported that efforts to 
secure reliable comparative cost data during the year were 
unproductive and the discussion indicated a desire on the 
part of members for information of this character applicable 
to decisions on local problems rather than further data of 
general character about the process. 

M. B. Morrow, Canmore Coal Company, Canmore, Al- 
berta, addressed the association briefly during the closing 
session. ‘ 

Association Business 


The secretary-treasurer’s report showed a gain of mem- 
bership of 311 during the year with a total of 1,297. Owing 
to the increase in the cost of printing the proceedings amend- 
ments to the constitution and by-laws were passed increas- 
ing the annual dues from three to four dollars. 

The question of affiliation with the American Railroad 
Association was brought up and action was deferred till the 
next convention. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
President, J. B. Hurley, Wabash; vice-presidents, W. L. Rob- 
inson, Baltimore & Ohio, W. J. Bohan, Northern Pacific, and 
R. Bradley, Boston & Maine; executive committee: P. E. 
Bast, Delaware & Hudson; J. N. Clark, Southern Pacific; 
Robert Collett, New York Central; C. C. Higgins, St. Louis- 
San Francisco; J. M. Nicholson, Santa Fe; A. W. Perley, 
Oregon Washington Railroad & Navigation, and T. Duff 
Smith, Grand Trunk Pacific. 


The Essentials of Suc- 
cessful Foreign Trade 


‘6 FFICIENT RAIL and inland waterway transportation is 
E; no less a part of export and import trade than ocean, 
shipping. Sound public policy supporting private 
operation of the railways is imperative.” These are the words 
used by the General Committee of the Seventh National For- 
eign Trade Convention, held at San Francisco, May 12 to 15, 
to express the attitude of the attending delegates on the railway 
problem. As noted in last week’s issue the convention met 
in general and group session to discuss the furtherance of 
foreign trade. No resolutions were passed, but the spirit of 
the convention was expressed in the report of a general com- 
mittee created to formulate a statement of ideas on the work 
of the convention. 
The report of this general committee follows: 


Declaration of General Committee 


The Seventh National Foreign Trade Convention was 
composed of upwards of 2;500 delegates from every part of 
the United States and many foreign countries. It assembled 
in San Francisco from May 12 to May 15, 1920, to consider 
the problems of foreign trade arising out of the present po- 
sition of the United States as a creditor nation. As the 
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authoritative voice of the foreign commerce of the nation, it 
presents its final declaration on questions of vital import 
to the future prosperity of our country, and commends to the 
careful consideration of the government and people of the 
country these opinions and recommendations. 

The United States as a creditor nation should afford to 
other nations every fair and reasonable opportunity to sell 
their products to us, especially of raw materials, without 
detriment to existing industries: (a) To permit of the 
liquidation of the obligations of the debtor nations; (b) to 
promote exchange of products in view of the impossibility 
of their making all payments in gold; (c) to provide return 
cargoes for our merchant marine, and (d) to relieve the 
demoralization of industry and exchange in Europe. 

Every proper measure should be devised to encourage our 
manufacturers and producers to exercise the full employment 
of all their facilities: (a) To satisfy home demand, and 
(b) to provide a surplus for foreign consumption, for the 
occupation of our merchant marine, and for the provision of 
supplies to foreign nations more than ever dependent on us 
under present conditions for articles of necessity and sus- 
tenance, or for materials to rehabilitate their depleted stocks 
and warworn industries. 

As collateral influence in this program of expansion of 
exports and imports, it is important that (a) the interest of 
producers generally should be safeguarded and maintained 
on a fair and equitable basis; (b) that production should 
be increased to the maximum in order to restore normal con- 
ditions of employment and living; (c) that our banking insti- 
tutions should be afforded every reasonable opportunity and 
protection in their efforts to expand their services to foreign 
commerce and in enlisting the interest of American investors 
in foreign securities, with united action to this end, if pos- 
sible, by exporters, bankers, manufacturers and other pro- 
ducers of this country; (d) that a greater number of Amer- 
ican merchandising houses should be established abroad. 
They would sell our goods, buy foreign goods and create a 
better trade and financial situation. 

Many associations have been formed under the Webb- 
Pomerene Act, resulting in expansion of American exports. 
As time goes on supplemental legislation may be necessary 
to further develop international trade. The government 
should maintain as a principle of foreign policy that Amer- 
ican enterprise abroad is entitled to the same measure of 
protection from the government of the country where domi- 
ciled that foreign enterprises domiciled in the United States 
receive from this government. 


The American Merchant Marine 


Our Merchant Marine should revert as soon as practicable 
entirely to private ownership and operation as contemplated 
by the act creating the Shipping Board. We urge that legis- 
lation be passed promptly providing for the sale of govern- 
ment owned tonnage on terms uniform to all buyers having 
regard to the current cost of building vessels of similar type 
and tonnage in American shipyards. Unsold ships should 
be chartered at current market rates for world tonnage with- 
out restriction as to trade routes. 

Owing to the insufficient number of passenger vessels in 
the trans-Pacific and South American trade, measures should 
be taken to relieve the situation by promptly utilizing avail- 
able passenger vessels in these trades. 

The investigation of the American nagivation system 
which the Shipping Board was directed by its organic act 
to effect should be completed with the least possible delay 
and such revision and improvement made as will enable the 
operation of the American merchant marine on a fair com- 
petitive basis. 

Shipbuilding has become a great industry and we should 
build for the world’s markets, as well as for our own re- 
quirements. American’ ships were once among the largest of 
our exports and there is no reason why they should not be 
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so again. We sell locomotives and freight cars and agricul- 
tural implements and other manufactured products in all the 
markets of the world. 

A steamship is a commodity of commerce like any other 
product of the mechanic art and labor should be employed 
in the building of ships for export as well as in the produc- 
tion of shipbuilding materials for export. 


Marine Insurance 


The convention considers that this important adjunct to 
foreign commerce can best be carried on by private enter- 
prise. The state and federal governments are urged to take 
steps to remove those disabilities caused by non-uniformity 
of state laws and excessive taxation which place American 
insurance companies at a disadvantage with the foreign in- 
surance markets with which they must necessarily compete. 


The Tariff 


The vast market which the United States offers to other 
nations on a basis of equality; the supplies of American raw 
materials exported without taxation or discrimination and 
the large tonnage available in our ports to foreign shipping 
on equal terms with our own, entitle American export and 
import trade to equality of treatment in all foreign markets. 

To insure such equality of treatment the American tariff, 
whatever its underlying principle, should provide for addi- 

.tional duties on imports from nations discriminating, by 
tariffs or administrative practices, against the trade of the 
United States. 

For the non-partisan and scientific ascertainment of the 
effect upon our commerce of the world-wide readjustment of 
commercial treaties, revision of tariffs and erection of new 
preferences and discriminations, the appropriations for the 
maintenance of the United States tariff commission should 
be increased, and its investigations supported by Congress 
and the business public. 


Railroads, Canals and Rivers 


Efficient rail and inland waterway transportation is no less 
a part of export and import trade than ocean shipping. Sound 
public policy supporting private operation of the railways is 
imperative. Continued development of inland waterways is 
necessary to the perfection of economic trade routes. 


Cables, Wireless and Mails 


Conditions of communication with foreign countries are 
intolerable. The delays in foreign cables and mails hamper 
commerce and greatly increase the cost and risk of doing 
business. Additional cable facilities and the extension of 
wireless telegraph service are imperative. 

The expansion of our foreign trade can be greatly facili- 
tated by the further establishment of American chamber of 
commerce abroad and foreign trade sections of domestic 
commercial organizations. Effective assistance already has 
been afforded by these instrumentalities in promoting recipro- 
cal relation, commercial arbitration and adherence by their 
nationals to the best trade practices. 

The establishment of foreign trade zones at the principal 

American ports, where products from all countries can be 
assembled, classified, manufactured and reshipped will be 
of great assistance in developing full cargoes both ways, so 
essential to the success of the new American merchant ma- 
rine. 
_ The activity of the post office department in extending 
international parcel post facilities for the United States is 
highly commendable. It is hoped this activity will be con- 
tinued until the service has been established with all nations 
and colonies. 

The State Department should have adequate and compe- 
tent representation in all lands, and especially in those new 
nations sprung from the reorganization following the war; 
its representatives should be properly compensated and 
housed and equipped with the means for effective service. 
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Legislation should be enacted establishing both the diplo- 
matic and the consular service on a basis which will attract 
competent and ambitious young men into our foreign -service 
as a permanent vocation. 

The commercial attache and trade commissioner service of - 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce should be 
materially expanded and placed upon a permanent basis 
with an adequate scale of compensation. 

There should be such reorganization of the foreign service 
of the government as will eliminate duplication of effort and 
enable it continuously to perform that effective work essen- 
tial to the fullest development of our foreign trade. 


Scientific Educational Preparation for Foreign Trade 


Only in such measure as we equip our business agents and 
official representatives with accurate knowledge of foreign 
markets, with practical knowledge of foreign languages and 
with a wide knowledge of the economic, social and political 
conditions prevailing among the peoples of other lands, may 
we expect them effectively to represent us in official life or 
successfully promote the expansion of our commerce. 

The convention, therefore, emphasizes the need of scientific 
educational preparation for overseas commerce by which 
the youth of the land may be fitted to cope with, and solve 
intelligently, the problems growing out of our increased par- 
ticipation in international affairs. Such training is an es- 
sential and fundamental factor in any successful foreign trade 
policy. 

Federal Incorporation of 
American Companies in China 

American companies in China must operate under Amer- 
ican laws; owing to extra-territorial treaties with China. The 
present American laws do not give our corporations the same 
opportunity as corporations of other nations with which we 
must compete for trade in China. 

Under the Hong Kong ordinances, our British competitors 
operate as China companies without income tax. American 
companies that have organized under the Hong Kong or- 
dinances are compelled by recent British “Orders in Coun- 
cil” to replace American directors and executives by British. 

Bills now pending in Congress, if enacted, will permit such 
companies to return to the protection of the American flag 
and will encourage the formation of new American enter- 
prises in China for further development of foreign trade. 

These bills provide for Federal incorporation, and will 
enable American companies to compete with corporations of 
other nationalities on even terms with respect to taxation. 

A treaty of peace safeguarding every fundamental prin- 
ciple of the government of the United States and protecting 
the rights of American citizens should be effective without 
delay. 


Should Railroads Buy Power 
for Electric Traction? 


MONG THE PAPERS presented on electrification at the 

A 43d convention of the National Electric Light Asso- 

ciation, held at Pasadena, Cal., April 18 to 22, 

those which had to do with the problem of power supply were 
of particular interest. 

H. H. Cochrane, chief engineer, Montana Power Company, 
discussed the power end of the electrification problem on the 
basis of experience obtained in supplying power to the Butte, 
Anaconda & Pacific and the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. 
He explained why he believed that the purchase of power 
from existing systems, either hydro-electric or steam, is more 
economical for the railroads than the generation and distri- 
bution of their own power. He stated that if the St. Paul 
had undertaken to generate its own power for the 440 miles 








electrified in Montana by means of water power develop- 
ment it would have had to make two 25,000 kw. develop- 
ments to provide a reasonable reserve for future growth and 
to allow one spare generating unit in each power plant. It 
would also have had to build high voltage feeders from its 
plant to feed points not more than 100 miles apart on the 
electrified division in addition to its so-called bus line, paral- 
leling the track and tapping in at each substation. This 
would have called for approximately 700 miles of high val- 
tage line. 

By taking power from the Montana Power Company the 
railroad was able to deliver power to the substations on its 
two 220-mile divisions by building approximately 400 miles 
of high-voltage line, while the power company built 200 
miles, which is used partly for transmitting power to the 
railroad and partly for other purposes. The plant required 
for this purpose is of approximately 30,000-kw. capacity. 

The saving in plant capacity is due partly to the diversity 
factor between the railroad load and the balance of the 
power company’s load and partly to the fact that it is un- 
necessary for the power company to provide any more spare 
capacity for growth and for other purposes with the railroad 
load than would be necessary without it. Furthermore, it 
would have been difficult for the railroad to find power sites 
suitable in size and location for its requirements. 

In the case of the Butte, Anaconda & Pacific Railway the 
economic advantages of purchasing power are even more 
marked, because this road is so situated that the entire sys- 
tem could be supplied by two substations, one at Butte and 
the other at Anaconda. The power company already had 
large substations at these points and the railway reuirements 
were taken care of by merely installing motor-generator sets 
in them. 

Mr. Cochrane suggested that in future electrification proj- 
ects the power company own all high-voltage lines, switches 
and transformers and deliver power to the railway at a 
suitable voltage for its converting apparatus. With this ar- 
rangement the power company would own all the equipment 
necessary to supply consumers other than the railroad along 
the electrified sections. All towns in which substations 
are located could be supplied with practically no additional 
investment except for the necessary local distribution sys- 
tems. He sees no reason why the power company should 
not own and operate the railroad substations entirely, selling 
power to the railroad in the form required by it and de- 
livering directly to its contact wire. This would cut the 
railroad’s investment to that required to cover overhead con- 
struction and rail bonds. 

Shifting a part of the investment from the railroad to the 
power company will, of course, necessitate a higher rate for 
power. It should be immaterial to the railroad whether the 
expense is met in the form of fixed and eperating charges on 
equipment or in the form of an increased power bill. 


Power Rates 


Mr. Cochrane pointed out that a rate should be flexible 
enough to allow quite a wide variation in the amount of 
power taken and in the load factor without penalizing the 
railroad to such an extent that it will restrict its operations 
in order to save on power. 

The ideal rate from the railroad point of view is a straight 
kilowatt-hour rate. Such a rate is hardly feasible from a 
power company’s standpoint, for a peak load can be taken 
without let, hindrance or compensation, and such a load at 
times might prove burdensome. A reasonable compromise 
can be reached by basing the major part of the charge on 
the small amount of energy taken, but with a small maxi- 
mum demand charge, just sufficient to offer an incentive to 
the railroad to keep its demand as low as good operation 
will permit. 

Perhaps the most prominent characteristic of a railroad 
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load, said Mr. Cochrane, is its lack of any outstanding 
characteristics. The two electrified divisions of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul take peak loads of about 15,000 kw, 
each and the Butte, Anaconda & Pacific takes about 8,000 
kw. - These peak loads do not come at the same time, in 
general, and the fact that they exist is ascertained by re- 
ferring to the records rather than by any physical effect 
which they have on the power system. The power factor is 
about unity and the load is so scattered that fluctuations in 
railroad loads have practically no effect on voltage regu- 
lation. 

Mr. Cochrane showed a typical daily load curve of one of 
the St. Paul substations indicating a load factor of about 
20 per cent. The load factor on the entire Rocky Mountain 
division was 50 per cent. The Missoula division takes a 
load very similar to the Butte, Anaconda & Pacific, except 
that the latter “peaks” at about 8,000 kw. and has a load 
factor of 30 per cent. Taking the three loads together, how- 
ever, the total load factor is higher than that of any con- 
stituent part. Combining a total railway load with that of 
the balance of the Montana Power Company’s system makes 
a total with a daily load factor which frequently exceeds 90 
per cent, typical figures at present being 144,000 kw. average 
and 160,000 kw. maximum. 


The Power Contract 


Peter Junkersfeld, engineering manager, Stone & Webster, ’ 


went into detail regarding the requisites of an equitable 
power contract in this field. He said that during the four 
years since the 1916 report of the committee was prepared 
the economic advantages of centralized production of electri- 
cal energy have become better understood by all parties in- 
terested. The 1916 report contained a section under the 
heading “Form of Equitable Contract for Energy in Bulk.” 
The form suggested tended toward approximations of in- 
vestment cost and of operating cost from time to time. The 
extraordinary experience in the meantime and the present 
outlook would indicate that this suggestion or tendency 
should now be given further consideration. 

Mr. Junkersfeld pointed out that in the sale of power 
by a power company to a railroad both parties to the trans- 
action are public service corporations. Each should share in 
the financial benefits resulting from the co-ordination of the 
power supply systems. The contract for power should pro- 
vide automatically for wide fluctuations in cost of labor, 
fuel and other principal elements. This may take the form 
of a simple rate, perhaps a “block” rate, based upon both de- 
mand and consumption, with a provision for revision at 
suitable intervals at the option of either party to correct it 
for unforeseen conditions, for changes in the art, in the pur- 
chasing power of money, in the interest rates and in taxes, 
and for other factors which may affect the cost. 

Additional provisions may be introduced, such as coal 


clauses, labor clauses, etc., to apply corrections for antici-— 


pated changes in cost, without the delay incident to 
periodical revision. It would appear wise to lay down clearly 
the intentions of the contracting parties and the principles 
upen which charges are to be based from time to time, 
keeping the relationship in a simple and easily under- 
stood form. 

In order to minimize the effect of any uncertainty of 
termination of the contract, for which the seller must charge 
and the purchaser must pay, the contract should be written 
for a long term of years, or some arrangement made where)y 
at termination the load is so removed that the power com- 
pany will be reasonably sure of finding suitable use for the 
capacity as it is released. 

A. H. Armstrong, General Electric Company, and F. 11. 
Shepard, Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Compa y 
presented papers in which they showed how electric tract/on 
could be used for relieving railroad congestion. 















L C. C. Holds Hearing on Rate Advance 


Railroad Executives Explain Need for Placing 
Transportation on Sound Financial Basis 


and Western groups of railroads for general advances 

in freight rates designed to increase the return on 
railroad property investment from slightly over one per cent, 
which was the result for the year ended October 31, 1919, 
after the figures had been readjusted to the present basis of 
expenses, to the 6 per cent standard authorized by the trans- 
portation act, were begun before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission at Washington on Monday, May 24. While the 
railroads estimate that an increase of $1,017,000,000 in 
freight revenues is necessary, there were constant reminders 
that this would have to be increased if a considerable part 
of the $1,000,000,000 wage advance which is now under 
consideration by the Railroad Labor Board should be 
granted. ; 

Three state railroad commissioners, selected by the Na- 
tional Association of Railway and Utilities Commissioners 
at the request of the Interstate Commerce Commission, sat 
with the federal commissioners at the hearing, as Chairman 
Clark explained, “in the interest of ultimate harmony,” since 
both state and interstate rates must ultimately be affected 
by the result of the proceeding and as the railroad com- 
panies have filed similar applications with the various state 
commissions. The state commissioners were J. A. Guiher 
of Iowa, R. C. Dunn of Florida, and W. D. B. Ainey of 
Pennsylvania. 

The case has been docketed by the commission as Ex Parte 
74 and the commission announced that general testimony and 
that on behalf of the roads in Official Classification terri- 
tory would be heard first followed by that of the southern 
and western lines. T. De Witt Cuyler, chairman of the As- 
sociation of Railway Executives, introduced Howard Elliott, 
chairman of the Northern Pacific, as the first witness, on 
the transportation needs of the country. He was followed 
by Frederick Strauss, an investment banker, of New York, 
and the Eastern case was opened by Daniel Willard, presi- 
dent of the Baltimore & Ohio. The Southern case was to be 
. presented by C. H. Markham, president of the Illinois Cen- 
tral and others, and the Western case was to be presented 
by S. M. Felton, president of the Chicago Great Western, 
and others. 

A large representation of shippers and of state commis- 
sioners was present, while the railroad employees were rep- 
resented by Glenn E. Plumb. Comparatively few of those 
on the “other side” of the case showed a disposition to op- 
pose the need of a rate advance by their cross-examination 
of the first witnesses, which appeared rather desultory as 
compared with that of previous general rate cases. If these 
questions indicate the probable character of the opposition, 
however, there will be an effort to whittle down the amount 
of the advance by attacks on the valuation basis proposed 
by the carriers and past criticisms or implied criticisms of 
the inefficiency of government operation were recalled by 
frequent queries as to why the railroads cannot immediately 
reduce expenses now that private eperation has been re- 
sumed. Mr. Plumb apparently prepared to lay the founda- 
tion for a claim that increased rates will reduce earnings 
by decreasing the volume of traffic but his questions along 
this line aroused few echoes in the responses of the railroad 
witnesses, who asserted that the great problem is how to 
handle the present great volume of business demanding trans- 
portation. 


Hew on the applications of the Eastern, Southern 
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Howard Elliott Explains 
Transportation Needs of Country 


Following is an abstract of the opening statement by How- 
ard Elliott: 

The people have just declared in the new Transportation 
Act that they desire private ownership and operation of the 
railroads, with governmental regulation, protection and en- 
couragement. Under these conditions, the railroads must ob- 
tain earnings enough to meet all obligations and have suffi- 
cient credit to sustain them in competition with other forms 
of industry into which people put their time, brains, energy 
and money. 

The railroads are now working under the new act and try- 
ing hard to improve the difficult, after-the-war conditions that 
confront all industry. 

To make a success of this new plan and to furnish the 
transportation needed, will require much patience, forbear- 
ance, courage and the best of team work by all, with full 
assent to the fact that the roads must have adequate revenue 
if they are to survive as going concerns and if the decision of 
the people for private ownership and operation is to be effec- 
tive. 

The owners and managers of the railroads realize keenly 
their responsibility and it is their earnest wish to co-operate 
heartily with the state and national authorities, the public and 
the employees and to keep the American railroads ready to 
serve and equal to every call that may be made upon them. 

Under this new act there are two very pressing questions 
now under discussion, the prompt and proper solution of 
which will mean much to the present and future agricultural, 
industrial and social progress of the United States. One re- 
lates to the fair adjustment of wages to be received by the 
2,000,000 or more men who maintain, operate and manage 
the railroads. The other relates to the fair compensation to 
the railroads so that they will receive enough to pay these 
fair wages, all other costs, taxes and such returns on the prop- 
erties as will induce the individual investor to put part of his 
savings each year into the transportation business, so that 
the capacity of the roads will grow a little faster than the 
country and permit the United States to continue its forward 
march. 

The people, in this new act, have authorized nine men to 
make a decision as to the first great question, which decision, 
however, can only become effective through the force of pub- 
lic opinion. The newly created Labor Board has now before 
it requests for increases in pay amounting to more than 
$1,000,000,000 a year. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission of eight men (with 
three appointees not yet confirmed) has been given the 
power and responsibility of determining the second great 
question which involves obtaining for the railroads for the 
service they render not less than $1,017,000,000 of added 
revenue per year if the railroads are to be sustained. This 
sum is necessary to meet the present basis of wages, costs, 
interest and a sum for dividends and improvements, and does 
not include any part of the $1,000,000,000 per annum now 
under consideration by the Labor Board. 

This proceeding is not the old-fashioned rate case, where ; 
one group- of men is trying to obtain an increase in -:rates 
against the protests of other groups of men, but it is a meet- 
ing for the purpose of co-operating in a friendly spirit as 











electrified in Montana by means of water power develop- 
ment it would have had to make two 25,000 kw. develop- 
ments to provide a reasonable reserve for future growth and 
to allow one spare generating unit in each power plant. It 
would also have had to build high voltage feeders from its 
plant to feed points not more than 100 miles apart on the 
electrified division in addition to its so-called bus line, paral- 
leling the track and tapping in at each substation. This 
would have called for approximately 700 miles of high val- 
tage line. 

By taking power from the Montana Power Company the 
railroad was able to deliver power to the substations on its 
two 220-mile divisions by building approximately 400 miles 
of high-voltage line, while the power company built 200 
miles, which is used partly for transmitting power to the 
railroad and partly for other purposes. The plant required 
for this purpose is of approximately 30,000-kw. capacity. 

The saving in plant capacity is due partly to the diversity 
factor between the railroad load and the balance of the 
power company’s load and partly to the fact that it is un- 
necessary for the power company to provide any more spare 
capacity for growth and for other purposes with the railroad 
load than would be necessary without it. Furthermore, it 
would have been difficult for the railroad to find power sites 
suitable in size and location for its requirements. 

In the case of the Butte, Anaconda & Pacific Railway the 
economic advantages of purchasing power are even more 
marked, because this road is so situated that the entire sys- 
tem could be supplied by two substations, one at Butte and 
the other at Anaconda. The power company already had 
large substations at these points and the railway reuirements 
were taken care of by merely installing motor-generator sets 
in them. 

Mr. Cochrane suggested that in future electrification proj- 
ects the power company own all high-voltage lines, switches 
and transformers and deliver power to the railway at a 
suitable voltage for its converting apparatus. With this ar- 
rangement the power company would own all the equipment 
necessary to supply consumers other than the railroad along 
the electrified sections. All towns in which substations 
are located could be supplied with practically no additional 
investment except for the necessary local distribution sys- 
tems. He sees no reason why the power company should 
not own and operate the railroad substations entirely, selling 
power to the railroad in the form required by it and de- 
livering directly to its contact wire. This would cut the 
railroad’s investment to that required to cover overhead con- 
struction and rail bonds. 

Shifting a part of the investment from the railroad to the 
power company will, of course, necessitate a higher rate for 
power. It should be immaterial to the railroad whether the 
expense is met in the form of fixed and eperating charges on 
equipment or in the form of an increased power bill. 


Power Rates 


Mr. Cochrane pointed out that a rate should be flexible 
enough to allow quite a wide variation in the amount of 
power taken and in the load factor without penalizing the 
railroad to such an extent that it will restrict its operations 
in order to save on power. 

The ideal rate from the railroad point of view is a straight 
kilowatt-hour rate. Such a rate is hardly feasible from a 
power company’s standpoint, for a peak load can be taken 
without let, hindrance or compensation, and such a load at 
times might prove burdensome. A reasonable compromise 
can be reached by basing the major part of the charge on 
the small amount of energy taken, but with a small maxi- 
mum demand charge, just sufficient to offer an incentive to 
the railroad to keep its demand as low as good operation 
will permit. 

Perhaps the most prominent characteristic of a railroad 
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load, said Mr. Cochrane, is its lack of any outstanding 
characteristics. The two electrified divisions of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul take peak loads of about 15,000 kw. 
each and the Butte, Anaconda & Pacific takes about 8,000 
kw. . These peak loads do not come at the same time, in 
general, and the fact that they exist is ascertained by re- 
ferring to the records rather than by any physical effect 
which they have on the power system. The power factor is 
about unity and the load is so scattered that fluctuations in 
railroad loads have practically no effect on voltage regu- 
lation. 

Mr. Cochrane showed a typical daily load curve of one of 
the St. Paul substations indicating a load factor of about 
20 per cent. The load factor on the entire Rocky Mountain 
division was 50 per cent. The Missoula division takes a 
load very similar to the Butte, Anaconda & Pacific, except 
that the latter “peaks” at about 8,000 kw. and has a load 
factor of 30 per cent. Taking the three loads together, how- 
ever, the total load factor is higher than that of any con- 
stituent part. Combining a total railway load with that of 
the balance of the Montana Power Company’s system makes 
a total with a daily load factor which frequently exceeds 90 
per cent, typical figures at present being 144,000 kw. average 
and 160,000 kw. maximum. 


The Power Contract 


Peter Junkersfeld, engineering manager, Stone & Webster, ° 


went into detail regarding the requisites of an equitable 
power contract in this field. He said that during the four 
years since the 1916 report of the committee was prepared 
the economic advantages of centralized production of electri- 
cal energy have become better understood by all parties in- 
terested. The 1916 report contained a section under the 
heading “Form of Equitable Contract for Energy in Bulk.” 
The form suggested tended toward approximations of in- 
vestment cost and of operating cost from time to time. The 
extraordinary experience in the meantime and the present 
outlook would indicate that this suggestion or tendency 
should now be given further consideration. 

Mr. Junkersfeld pointed out that in the sale of power 
by a power company to a railroad both parties to the trans- 
action are public service corporations. Each should share in 
the financial benefits resulting from the co-ordination of the 
power supply systems. The contract for power should pro- 
vide automatically for wide fluctuations in cost of labor, 
fuel and other principal elements. This may take the form 
of a simple rate, perhaps a “block” rate, based upon both de- 
mand and consumption, with a provision for revision at 
suitable intervals at the option of either party to correct it 
for unforeseen conditions, for changes in the art, in the pur- 
chasing power of money, in the interest rates and in taxes, 
and for other factors which may affect the cost. 

Additional provisions may be introduced, such as coal 
clauses, labor clauses, etc., to apply corrections for antici- 
pated changes in cost, without the delay incident to 
periodical revision. It would appear wise to lay down clearly 
the intentions of the contracting parties and the principles 
upen which charges are to be based from time to time, 
keeping the relationship in a simple and easily under- 
stood form. 

In order to minimize the effect of any uncertainty of 
termination of the contract, for which the seller must charge 
and the purchaser must pay, the contract should be written 
for a long term of years, or some arrangement made wherely 
at termination the load is so removed that the power com- 
pany will be reasonably sure of finding suitable use for the 
capacity as it is released. 

A. H. Armstrong, General Electric Company, and F. ©. 
Shepard, Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Compan’ 
presented papers in which they showed how electric traction 
could be used for relieving railroad congestion. 
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L C. C. Holds Hearing on Rate Advance 


Railroad Executives Explain Need for Placing 
Transportation on Sound Financial Basis 


and Western groups of railroads for general advances 

in freight rates designed to increase the return on 
railroad property investment from slightly over one per cent, 
which was the result for the year ended October 31, 1919, 
after the figures had been readjusted to the present basis of 
expenses, to the 6 per cent standard authorized by the trans- 
portation act, were begun before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission at Washington on Monday, May 24. While the 
railroads estimate that an increase of $1,017,000,000 in 
freight revenues is necessary, there were constant reminders 
that this would have to be increased if a considerable part 
of the $1,000,000,000 wage advance which is now under 
consideration by the Railroad Labor Board should be 
granted. 

Three state railroad commissioners, selected by the Na- 
tional Association of Railway and Utilities Commissioners 
at the request of the Interstate Commerce Commission, sat 
with the federal commissioners at the hearing, as Chairman 
Clark explained, “‘in the interest of ultimate harmony,” since 
both state and interstate rates must ultimately be affected 
by the result of the proceeding and as the railroad com- 
panies have filed similar applications with the various state 
commissions. ‘The state commissioners were J. A. Guiher 
of Iowa, R. C. Dunn of Florida, and W. D. B. Ainey of 
Pennsylvania. 

The case has been docketed by the commission as Ex Parte 
74 and the commission announced that general testimony and 
that on behalf of the roads in Official Classification terri- 
tory would be heard first followed by that of the southern 
and western lines. T. De Witt Cuyler, chairman of the As- 
sociation of Railway Executives, introduced Howard Elliott, 
chairman of the Northern Pacific, as the first witness, on 
the transportation needs of the country. He was followed 
by Frederick Strauss, an investment banker, of New York, 
and the Eastern case was opened by Daniel Willard, presi- 
dent of the Baltimore & Ohio. The Southern case was to be 
presented by C. H. Markham, president of the Illinois Cen- 
tral and others, and the Western case was to be presented 
by S. M. Felton, president of the Chicago Great Western, 
and others. 

A large representation of shippers and of state commis- 
sioners was present, while the railroad employees were rep- 
resented by Glenn E. Plumb. Comparatively few of those 
on the “other side” of the case showed a disposition to op- 
pose the need of a rate advance by their cross-examination 
of the first witnesses, which appeared rather desultory as 
compared with that of previous general rate cases. If these 
questions indicate the probable character of the opposition, 
however, there will be an effort to whittle down the amount 
of the advance by attacks on the valuation basis proposed 
by the carriers and past criticisms or implied criticisms of 
the inefficiency of government operation were recalled by 
frequent queries as to why the railroads cannot immediately 
reduce expenses now that private eperation has been re- 
sumed. Mr. Plumb apparently prepared to lay the founda- 
tion for a claim that increased rates will reduce earnings 
by decreasing the volume of traffic but his questions along 
this line aroused few echoes in the responses of the railroad 
witnesses, who asserted that the great problem is how to 
handle. the present great volume of business demanding trans- 
portation. 


Hea on the applications of the Eastern, Southern 
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Howard Elliott Explains 
Transportation Needs of Country 


Following is an abstract of the opening statement by How- 
ard Elliott: 

The people have just declared in the new Transportation 
Act that they desire private ownership and operation of the 
railroads, with governmental regulation, protection and en- 
couragement. Under these conditions, the railroads must ob- 
tain earnings enough to meet all obligations and have suffi- 
cient credit to sustain them in competition with other forms 
of industry into which people put their time, brains, energy 
and money. 

The railroads are now working under the new act and try- 
ing hard to improve the difficult, after-the-war conditions that 
confront all industry. 

To make a success of this new plan and to furnish the 
transportation needed, will require much patience, forbear- . 
ance, courage and the best of team work by all, with full 
assent to the fact that the roads must have adequate revenue 
if they are to survive as going concerns and if the decision of 
the people for private ownership and operation is to be effec- 
tive. 

The owners and managers of the railroads realize keenly 
their responsibility and it is their earnest wish to co-operate 
heartily with the state and national authorities, the public and 
the employees and to keep the American railroads ready to 
serve and equal to every call that may be made upon them. 

Under this new act there are two very pressing questions 
now under discussion, the prompt and proper solution of 
which will mean much to the present and future agricultural, 
industrial and social progress of the United States. One re- 
lates to the fair adjustment of wages to be received by the 
2,000,000 or more men who maintain, operate and manage 
the railroads. The other relates to the fair compensation to 
the railroads so that they will receive enough to pay these 
fair wages, all other costs, taxes and such returns on the prop- 
erties as will induce the individual investor to put part of his 
savings each year into the transportation business, so that 
the capacity of the roads will grow a little faster than the 
country and permit the United States to continue its forward 
march. 

The people, in this new act, have authorized nine men to 
make a decision as to the first great question, which decision, 
however, can only become effective through the force of pub- 
lic opinion. The newly created Labor Board has now before 
it requests for increases in pay amounting to more than 
$1,000,000,000 a year. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission of eight men (with 
three appointees not yet confirmed) has been given the 
power and responsibility of determining the second great 
question which involves obtaining for the railroads for the 
service they render not less than $1,017,000,000 of added 
revenue per year if the railroads are to be sustained. This 
sum is necessary to meet the present basis of wages, costs, 
interest and a sum for dividends and improvements, and does 
not include any part of the $1,000,000,000 per annum now 
under consideration by the Labor Board. 

This proceeding is not the old-fashioned rate case, where : 
one group: of men is trying to obtain an increase in:rates 
against the protests of other groups of men, but it is a meet- 
ing for the purpose of co-operating in a friendly spirit as 
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American citizens, in order that the will of the people as 
represented in the new law can be put into effect. 

After a number of informal conferences between the com- 
mission and representatives of the railroads, careful tabula- 
tions have been made, giving the best judgment of the rail- 
roads as to the minimum amount of additional revenue that is 
needed to carry out the theory of the new law. These state- 
ments are based on 6 per cent upon the property investment 
account of the carriers, in the belief that this account should, 
under the law, be considered in connection with and supple- 
mented by any other available evidence or data sufficiently 
complete and reasonably adequate for the purpose, on the 
basis of present wages and costs, but including an estimate 
for increased fuel prices, but not including anything for any 
increase in wages if the Labor Board, in the pending hearing 
in Chicago, should make such increase. 

The calculations have also been based on a volume of busi- 
ness substantially equal to that of 1919, which may, how- 
ever, not prove to be the case because of disturbed commer- 
cial and industrial conditions in this country and the world. 
This question of volume should be considered, because with 
1919 volume used as a basis the railroads run the risk of any 
decrease in volume and it would be impossible to obtain, on a 
falling volume of business, the minimum return provided by 
the law. 

If the United States can settle down to industrial work and 
will meet the world demand that no other nation could meet 
as well as we can if we really work, I have confidence that 
there will be, in time, an increase in business in this country, 
and it is surely a sound national policy to plan now for en- 
larged transportation facilities. It is, however, only fair to 
point out to the commission the possibility that business for 
the next year or two, for various reasons, may not show the 
same rapid growth that took place between 1915 and 1919. 

The railroads, after conference with the commission and at 
their suggestion, have prepared and filed statements and fig- 
ures for the three classification territories of the country and 
the figures for these three groups and the supporting reasons 
therefor will be explained by competent witnesses. 

The returns on property investment in the three groups for 
the year ending October 31, 1919, were: 

For the Eastern territory, less than one-fifth of 1 per cent. 

For the Southern territory, less than three-quarters of 1 
per cent. 

For the Western territory, slightly over 2 per cent. 

For the country as a whole, slightly over 1 per cent. 

To meet the difference betweeen the 6 per cent return on 
property investment permitted under the Transportation Act 
there will be needed increases in freight revenue as follows: 


Per Cént 
In the Eastern territory ........cccccceses 30.43 
In the Southern territory ................. 30.95 
In the Western territory ..........-+.06-- 23.91 


The sums of money involved may seem large, but the 
United States is a very large country, with enormous resources, 
developed and undeveloped, and with a great accumulation 
of national wealth, and normally with a great power of 
annual increase in that wealth, which means increasing health, 
comfort and convenience in living and safety, for all the 

le. 

The Department of Commerce estimates the national wealth 
at $258,000,000,000 in 1919, and about $270,000,000,000 
in 1920. Other statisticians think that in view of the great 
increase in general values during the past four years an esti- 
mate of $300,000,000,000 is by no means too high. The an- 
nual increase has been at the rate of from $10,000,000,000 
to $15,000 000,000, or at least half the value of the railroads. 

This present great asset of the nation cannot increase and 
may diminish unless the transportation system is enlarged 
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and works effectively. The country has an object lesson be- 
fore it today, showing how agriculture and commerce are 
checked and the public health and safety threatened when 
transportation fails. 

The American people are powerful enough and rich enough 
to have the very best transportation machine. They have had 
the best in the world and they can continue to have it if they 
want it. 

The price of transportation has not increased nearly as 
much as the cost of producing it. Expenses generally have 
increased at least 100 per cent, but revenues less than 40 per 
cent. It is a matter of common knowledge that a given unit 
of almost any commodity will buy more transportation now 
than ever before. 

While the action taken in other countries is not, of course, 
compelling in this country, it is significant evidence showing 
the economic conditions prevailing throughout the world. 
Rates have been increased in some other countries as follows: 

England—Passenger fares increased 50 per cent; freight 
rates increased 25 to 100 per cent, plus terminal charges per 
ton of 3d to 1s; average freight rate increase (estimated), 
71 per cent. 

France—Passenger rates increased 70 to 80 per cent; 
freight rates increased about 140 per cent. 

Belgium—Freight and passenger rates increased about 100 
per cent. 

Italy—Passenger rates increased 60 to 120 per cent; freight 
rates increased 40 to 100 per cent. 

Holland—Passenger rates increased 75 per cent; freight 
rates increased 70 to 140 per cent. 

Sweden—Passenger rates increased 100 to 200 per cent; 
freight rates increased 200 per cent. 

Norway—Passenger rates increased 60 to 180 per cent; 
freight rates increased 150 per cent. 

It is well known also that trolley companies all over the 
United States have been pressing for a year past to get some 
increase in revenue and that they have succeeded in getting 
the Sc fare increased to 6c, 7c, 8c and 10c, and in some places 
put on a mileage basis, and even with these increases it is 
quite difficult for the trolley companies to sustain themselves. 

Another interesting price development is in the newspaper 
world, where many papers have found it necessary to increase 
the selling price and the advertising prices. One-cent papers 
have been increased to 2c, or an increase of 100 per cent. 
Two-cent papers have been increased to 3c, or 50 per cent 
increase. The same is true of weekly and monthly publica- 
tions. 

The needs of different sections of the country for increased 
facilities will be made plain by gentlemen who follow me, but 
these needs are very great. 

New England, for example, which with slightly over one- 
fiftieth of the area of the country, has one-fourteenth of the 
population, one-twelfth of the national wealth, and consumes 
one-eighth of the materials of manufacture. That section 
exchanges raw material and manufactured articles with the 
whole United States, and to put its transportation system in 
order is important to the whole country. 

The great section of the country embracing Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and Michi- 
gan, with its enormous manufacturing ability, producing coal, 
various raw materials and with ports that handle a large 
amount of the import and export business of the United States, 
must be given better transportation than they receive today. 
New railroads are not particularly needed in these two popu- 
lous regions, but tremendous expansion must be made of 
terminal, port and road facilities and for additional rolling 
stock, and the means of maintaining and repairing it. 

The great region south of the Ohio and east of the Missis- 
sippi has entirely recovered from the effects of the Civil War 
and produces for the country fruit, cotton, pig iron, lumber, 
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fuel, and is engaging in Mahy manufacturing enterprises of 
articles necessary for the Welfare of all the people, and it, 
too, needs better railroad service. 

The existing roads there need large additions to their 
facilities to keep pace with the growth of the South, and 
additional railroads are also needed because that part of 
our country is capable of much greater development. 

In the same way the empire west of the Mississippi river 
has only made a start in its ultimate development and thou- 
sands of miles of new railroads should be built in the next 
25 years, and great additions made to facilities of the exist- 
ing railroads, so that this section from which a large pro- 
portion of the food supply must come can grow. 

This region also is one from which the timber supply of 
the United States must come in increasing quantities; and 
again, the expansion of foreign commerce means that Pacific 
Coast ports like Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, Ta- 
coma, Seattle and Vancouver, B. C., need increasing trans- 
portation and terminal facilities to engage in the foreign 
commerce to which our people must turn as population in- 
creases in this country. 

All these great productive and consuming parts of the 
country are tied together by the railroads and they are de- 
pendent and interdependent each upon and with the others 
and there should be the freest movement of people and com- 
merce between them all. 

Now there is congestion and difficulty everywhere; fuel, 
building materials and raw materials for manufacture are 
tied up, and industry is threatened, and the sluggish move- 
ment of grain and food of all kinds makes the feeding of 
our people more difficult and more costly. 

Of course, temporarily, the situation is made more acute 
by the present so-called “outlaw. strike,” but it is natural to 
suppose that this difficulty will be eliminated within a rea- 
sonable time, through the action of the Labor Board and the 
final good sense and judgment of the American people. 

But apart from this, the facilities are inadequate and 
service is not being given to the extent that is essential, either 
freight or passenger. 

It has been said by some that there could be very marked 
reductions in expenses that would produce a substantial part 
of the additional revenue. Under present disturbed condi- 
tions in this country, and under present price levels, it does 
not seem possible to obtain much help in that direction. 
Railroad managements hope, by close supervision and by the 
hardest kind of work, to increase the capacity of the exist- 
ing machine, to encourage a greater spirit of performance 
and in that way obtain a larger net result from any given 
quantity of business. 

This, however, will be a slow process and until the pres- 
ent feeling of unrest throughout the world and in this coun- 
try, which encourages, apparently, a lack of a desire'to work, 
is changed and there is a greater spirit to work and save, the 
country cannot count on any large contribution to the net 
earnings of the railroads through a saving in expenses. In 
fact, the results for the month of March are even more dis- 
turbing than those for February. 

The net operating income for the month of March, 1920, 
for certain railroads shows as follows: 


pS | eee Seen ree) re *$270,279 
Come Ti -. CE POW, VECIET 6.6 0c: esis vactoneaese *399,467 
jo AY 5 Tah ell AOS ae 1 Gia SS eat rarer belay a2 TE Sanibee 
I oh hie nalts 44.3040 + ni one oheess 1,779 
Pennsylvania (East and West)........---cseseee bg ose. 334 
| BRE Serre pereer crs shee *571, 415 
oo. 0215, ahul a isons bbvicoad & eaten ere hice *134,896 
SNE SME IIE dno tc ics vrale 's b'y-5 Caw balere Sime eRe 461,464 
ee DY eer rer 1,400,630 
RO Sr ie *601,547 
Pe ee i ee eee ee *496,800 
eet Eo eee re eye *243,301 
ONAN E, BEEE, Sacawiccecting tuys vcs caeuwberes *72,084 


*Deficit. 
The country has prospered ps in the last 20 years 
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and people as a whole have more of comfort and better liv- 
ing conditions than formerly. This indicates that the pay- 
ments heretofore made for railroad service have not been 
repressive in any way. 

The proposed increases in revenue are essential to restore 
the credit of the railways and especially to obtain the confi- 
dence of the everyday investor. The passage of the new bill 
has encouraged him somewhat, but he needs greater encour- 
agement and as prompt a decision as possible, if the spirit 
of the new law is to be carried out in a broad, far-seeing 
way, realizing that the United States is relatively an un- 
developed country, needing transportation in almost unlimit- 
ed quantities and in improving quality. 

The investor wants to be assured that the theory of the 
new law to protect and encourage the railroad business is now 
being put into actual practice and that, in the interest of 
service to the public, the law is being interpreted in a lib- 
eral manner. 

It is more important than ever before to interest the small 
investor because the effect of the present income tax is to 
take away from the man of large means an increasing amount 
of his income and leave a decreasing part of it to reinvest in 
industrial enterprises. 

In fixing the so-called “standard return,” Congress, in 1918, 
thought that the average of the net operating income for a 
three-year period was a fair price for the use of the rail- 
roads as a war measure. But this is not fair pay if rail- 
roads are to be treated, as the people have now decided they 
shall be, as business enterprises to be self-sustaining and 
self-supporting, and competing in the markets of the world 
with other forms of business for the necessary money to 
carry on the enterprise. 

The new Transportation Act in fixing the rate of return 
at 514 and 6 per cent, evidently reflects the idea which has 
been prevalent for many years—that the rate of return under 
which the railroads had grown up in the past would be 
sufficient for today; but conditions have changed, the specu- 
lative element eliminated from the business, and if the com- 
mission were free agents today they might readily conclude 
that the 534 and 6 per cent return for this two-year period 
is wholly inadequate to meet the situation. 

Also in their future interpretation of what constitutes a 
fair return on fair values, the commission may well find 
that we are in a period of higher returns for capital and 
that if the business is to be sustained, 6 per cent return is 
not enough. And it should always be borne in mind that 
the commission has the power, if any decision as to rates 
produces any so-called excess earnings, to make reductions 
in rates; also that the new bill provides for taking away for 
the general benefit of the public a part of the earnings of 
any carrier that may be in excess of 6 per cent on fair value. 

The railroads, therefore, find that it is to the interest of 
the country to give the maximum encouragement to the trans- 
portation business at this time, when it is not equal to the 
demands, and permit the rates to be adjusted so as to produce 
the 6 per cent return permitted under the law. 

The cost of new capital today, as is well known, is in 
excess of 7 per cent. 

The Bank of England discount rate today is 7 per cent, 
and only seven times in the history of the bank has the rate 
reached that level. 

In the next three years there are $564,210,817 of matur- 
ing obligations (not counting equipment notes or notes run- 
ning one year or less) which can be handled to much better 
advantage if the railroads are self-sustaining. Many of 
these obligations bear low rates of interest which, of course, 
is a benefit to the whole situation. If they have to be re- 
funded at a very much increased rate of interest, the burden 
on the transportation business is that much greater. 

A prompt and liberal decision as to the revenue needs of 
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the railroads will have an undoubted effect on the minds of 
the investors when these maturing obligations have to be 
taken up and paid off by the issue of new securities. 

The officers of the railroads are here not only as repre- 
sentatives of the 1,500,000 people who own securities, but 
also of the 50,000,000 or more people who are interested in 
the integrity of their savings bank deposits and of their in- 
surance policies, which are secured in a large degree by in- 
vestment in railroads. 

They are approaching this subject, not only as railroad 
officers, but as quasi-public servants realizing their responsi- 
bility to do their part in adjusting rightly these two $1,000,- 
000,000 questions. 

They realize also the responsibility of the commission and 
they are here for the common cause of obtaining promptly 
an adjustment of rates that will meet the letter and spirit of 
the new law, make the railroads self-sustaining and relieve 
the Treasury of the United States from the necessity of con- 
stant appropriations. 

They realize that in any adjustment of rates there will be 
many difficulties. But they believe it is important for a 
prompt decision that minor or local irritating questions of 
detail should not confuse or delay the settlement of the 
major question of furnishing adequate transportation in 
keeping with the magnitude of the United States. 

They believe that the present earnings of the railroads 
are plainly inadequate and that in the interest of service to 
the public and proper development of the country the law 
should be interpreted in a generous spirit and that their sug- 
gestions state the minimum required on the basis of the pres- 
ent scale of wages. Should these wages be increased by the 
Labor Board, additional revenue must be obtained to meet 
the increase. 

All good citizens should support the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the Labor Board in arriving at a prompt 
and just answer to the two large questions of railroad wages 
and railroad rates, so that when the decisions are made they 
will be accepted and the business of the country will again 
become active. 

I believe, as people understand bettter the responsibility of 
these two groups of men, that have the final deciding voice in 
these matters, that they will help. 

The Association of Railway Executives is ready and 
anxious to do its part. 


Discussion of Mr. Elliott’s Statement 


Clifford Thorne, after eliciting from Mr. Elliott a state- 
ment that the roads had not been returned by the government 
in’ as good condition as when taken over, asked how much 
would be required to put them in that shape. Mr. Elliott 
said he had no figures for the roads as a whole but that the 
Northern Pacific is making an investigation and roughly its 
claim for undermaintenance is about $5,000,000. The gov- 
ernment also owes it about $2,500,000 of rental, about $3,- 
500,000 for depreciation and destruction of property, and 
about $10,000,000 or $11,000,000 for materials and supplies. 
Mr. Thorne asked if the return of such amounts to the roads 
would not have an important effect in relieving the situation. 
Mr. Elliott replied that it would help. Mr. Thorne. asked 
if the figure of $20,600,000,000 stated by the railroads for 
their aggregate value was synonymous with “book value” 
and Mr. Elliott said it was approximately so. Mr. Thorne 
also asked whether the high rates of interest required on new 
capital are special to the railroads or general. Mr. Elliott 
said that many industries have paid 8 to 10 per cent and 
that only the best railroads have been able to borrow at 7 to 
8 per cent. Mr. Thorne asked him to file a detailed state- 
ment showing the cost of new security issues since the first 
of the year. 

S. H. Cowan, representing live-stock interests, asked where 
the money is to come from to pay the railroads more and then 
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to pay more for higher wages, and whether the rates will not 
be so high as to retard the movement of business. Mr. Elliott 
said that the cost of transportation must be paid either by 
the business handled or from the public treasury, and that 
he thought railroad men are doing all that human beings 
can do to hold down expenses. He said that on the present 
basis of expenses the Northern Pacific would not have earned 
its bond interest last year. 

Commissioner Eastman asked about counter-claims of the 
Railroad Administration against the railroads. Mr. Elliott 
said that it had indicated that it would make claims for over- 
maintenance but that he had not seen any of them yet and 
that railroad officers do not believe they can be sustained. 

C. E. Cotterill, of the Southern Traffic League, asked 
about the attitude of the railroads in the proceeding before 
the labor board. Mr. Cuyler answered that it was not one 
of opposition to increases in wages that were regarded as rea- 
sonable but that demands regarded as excessive are being 
opposed. D. A. De Vane, counsel of the Florida commission, 
asked whether the carriers regard the operating expenses for 
the period of government control as a proper basis to use in 
this proceeding. Mr. Elliott said that the 1919 figures were 
used as a basis and that it had been necessary to add to them 
because of corporate expenses, which were not included in 
the government’s accounts and because of the higher level 
now than the average for last year. 

W. A. Wimbish of Atlanta, Ga., wanted to know what as- 
surance the shippers will have that the railroads will in- 
crease their facilities after rates are advanced. Mr. Elliott 
replied that as business men the railroad officers want to make 
a success of their business. 

Mr. Plumb asked whether the railroads had considered the 
possible effect of an increase in rates as producing a decline 
in tonnage. Mr. Elliott said he had not noticed any such 
effect of previous increases and that passenger traffic had in- 
creased in spite of higher fares. 

S. H. Cowan desired to “have the issues joined” at the 
outset, so he was allowed to read a short statement on the 
“billion dollar rate case,” in which he said that the standard 
o fnet return prescribed by the law does not apply until there 
has been proof of honest, efficient and economical manage- 
ment, which he contended does not now exist. He also as- 
serted that the cattle raisers and farmers are not able to stand 
further rate burdens. 


Frederick Strauss on 
Railroad Credit and Prosperity 


Frederick Strauss, investment banker of New York, said 
in part: 

“This country needs an enlargement of its transportation 
facilities. They have not kept pace with the growth of the 
country in population and in industry. 

“Traffic is becoming more and more congested because of a 
lack of needed new mileage, of additional double track and 
sidings, of adequate terminals and of increased motive power 
and rolling stock. The present inflation is, in part, a direct 
result of this. The present high rates for money are, in a 
measure, the result of traffic congestion. 

“Capital, in the shape of goods that ought to be moved 
rapidly, is tied up indefinitely because commodities are not 
moving rapidly from the place of their manufacture to the 
place of consumption. Congestion of traffic is naturally not 
the sole cause of the present inflated state of affairs, but 
it is an important contributing cause. 

“Merely to increase purchasing power without increasing 


production is simply to create more bidders for the same com- 


modities. 
“Increasing the superstructure of railroad credit without in- 
creasing the capital base on which that credit stands is to de- 
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crease stability of the financial structure and to cause a con- 
stantly increasing proportion of fixed charges, until an ever- 

owing doubt is entertained in the mind of the investor as 
to the ability of the company to meet the ever-growing fixed 
charges. 

“It is not enough that the railroads should be able to borrow 
money, but they must, in order prudently to borrow money, in- 
crease steadily the amount of their capital stock outstanding. 
In order to accomplish this it is needless to say that the stocks 
of railroads must sell at a considerable premium. In order to 
have stocks of railroads sell at a substantial premium it is 
necessary that the earnings of the carriers be sufficiently large 
to permit safely the payment of dividends on their stocks at 
rates which compare favorably with dividend rates on stocks 
of industrial and other concerns. 

“The number of railroad common stocks listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange that sell above par is appallingly 
meager. With the exception of Union Pacific, which still 
sells at a fair premium, such stocks are practically confined 
to a few of the anthracite coal roads. 

“There is no moral principle involved here. There is no 
question of ‘what ought the investor to be satisfied with.’ 
The question is what other inducements are being held out to 
him to invest his money in other more profitable and safer 
enterprises. 

“The recent remedial legislation is good so far as it goes. 
The return of 6 per cent per annum will, I believe, turn out 
to be wholly inadequate, as time may demonstrate, but a be- 
ginning has been made on sound lines, and as time goes on 


Congress will realize that the rate of return on railroad prop-. 


erty will have to compare favorably with returns to be had 
in other industries, or else government ownership will inevit- 
ably result. 

“Railroads can offer at the present time no inducement to 
investors in the way of safe bonds combined with added spec- 
ulative attraction. Railroad stocks are so low in value that 
a conversion privilege would be looked upon for all practical 
purposes as worthless and as an effort at deception, certainly 
so long as there was doubt of the safety of even the best rail- 
road stocks, as is the case at the present time. 

“In the long run the rate of 6 per cent may have to be in- 
creased materially, unless, indeed, interest rates should great- 
ly decline before long. At the moment the main thing is to 
establish in the mind of the investor a feeling of security, and 
this can only be done by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion applying in the most liberal manner within its power the 
remedies under the terms of the Esch-Cummins bill. 

“Low nominal rates merely (and rates are nominally lower 
in the United States today than in any other country) are of 
no use to the shipper. What good is it to him if the traffic 
is not moved in sufficient quantity, that such traffic as 3s 
moved enjoys a nominally low rate? What the shipper needs 
is the speedy movement of his goods, and there are only two 
ways in which this can ultimately be accomplished. One is 
by an increased charge for the shipment of the goods, and 
the other is by an appropriation out of the national treasury 
by a levy on taxpayers to cover the deficit. 

“Government guaranty would necessarily be followed by 
government ownership. But the people’s aversion to govern- 
ment ownership is of no avail unless such policies are adopted 
as will preclude it. 

‘“‘Whether government ownership shall come against the will 
of the people, or whether a system of private ownership shall 
once again obtain here as it did in the days when the Ameri- 
can transportation system was regarded as second to none in 
the world, will be determined by the events of the next few 
months or weeks.” 

Mr. Thorne asked Mr. Strauss whether the banker is more 
interested in getting a high rate of return for the investor or 
a low rate for the railroad. Mr. Strauss said there was no 
conflict of interest. He tries to be fair to both and desires 
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to see a rate under which ample capital will flow to the rail- 
road at as high a rate as is necessary to attract it. In reply 
to a question as to the effect of a 50 or 60 per cent increase 
in rates (anticipating a further large increase in wages) on 
the campaign to reduce prices, Mr. Strauss said he thought 
the ‘effect of freight rates would not be appreciable as com- 
pared with the other factors and forces at work. 

In reply to Mr. Plumb, Mr. Strauss declined to admit the 
assumption that an increase in rates is multiplied three to 
five times in its effect on prices and that it would retard the 
movement of traffic, and he referred to the numerous other 
factors that affect price levels. Commissioner Woolley said 
that the recent advance in miners’ wages, which he figured 
at 40 cents per ton of coal, had been allowed by an increase 
of $2 a ton in the price and asked if the effect of a rate ad- 
vance would not be the same. Mr. Strauss said that if coal 
had increased that much in price the other causes in addi- 
tion to the wages should be taken into consideration. 


Daniel Willard on Transportation 
Needs in Eastern District 


Speaking for the Eastern district railroads, Daniel Wil- 
lard, president of the Baltimore & Ohio, said in part: 

The railroad executives generally believe that the book in- 
vestment account of the carriers as a whole is fairly repre- 
sentative of the aggregate value of the railway properties 
devoted to the public use. It is recognized that there are 
cases where railroads have been overcapitalized in the past, 
and perhaps so continue, but there are also well-known cases 
where railroads are under-capitalized—where it is generally 
recognized that the property is worth much in excess of its 
outstanding capitalization. 

The railway managers have urged the .commission to 
authorize rates and charges adequate in amount to yield a 
net operating income of 6 per cent upon the aggregate prop- 
erty investment account of the carriers as a whole, or in the 
several rate groups. 

Briefly, the operation of the railroads in the eastern terri- 
tory by the government during the last full year yielded a 
net operating income of about $182,000,000. 

The railroads in the Eastern region in the aggregate have, 
roundly, 71,000 miles of main line. They show an aggregate 
book property investment account of $9,368,000,000. Last 
year, or the year ending October 31, 1919, they had gross 
earnings in excess of $2,575,000,000. 

I have taken the year ending October 31 because it may be 
suggested that the months of November and December last 
year were not fairly typical, owing to the strike in the coal 
and steel industries. So we have built up a year of twelve 
months, ending October 31, 1919. 

During that year it cost the Eastern railroads for opera- 
tion about 88 per cent of the gross earnings, and then after 
the net revenue so arrived at had been reduced into terms of 
net income as prescribed by the accounting rules of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, they had remaining $220,- 
000,000. 

However, if the railroads had been obliged to pay during 
the entire year ending October 31, the wages now in effect and 
the prices now in effect, and other incurred expenses, it is 
estimated they would have had only $18,000,000 net income 
out of a gross of over $2,500,000,000. 

It can fairly be said that these great properties, represent- 
ing an investment of over $9,368,000,000, would have earned 
barely more than expenses as a result of last year’s opera- 
tion, if the wages and material prices now in effect had been 
in effect the entire year. 

- For the 10 years before the war the railroads in this East- 
ern region operated on about a 68 per cent basis—that is, 68 
per cent of the gross earnings was spent for operating pur- 
poses. In 1917 the railroads in the Eastern group operated 
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on a 74 per cent basis. Last year they operated on an 88 per 
cent basis with the net results I have shown. 

If we may assume that the railroads ought to operate on 
a basis not higher than 75 per cent—if they ought as sound 
business concerns to have a net income equal to 25 per cent 
of the gross earnings, to apply for capital purposes and other 
corporate obligations, then on the basis of last year’s busi- 
ness, and operating with the same measure of efficiency, the 
Eastern roads would require an increase in income, to be 
derived from higher rates, of about $544,000,000, and that 
is the amount the Eastern carriers have asked the commission 
to grant in the shape of increased rates. 

If the commission should grant rates so as to yield 6 per 
cent upon the aggregate book property investment account, by 
that measure also, the increase in rates would produce about 
$550,000,000 for the roads in the Eastern region. 

There is one other test that can be applied to the situation 
in the Eastern region that leads to that same conclusion. In 
1916 the combined property investment account of the 38 
principal roads in the Eastern region was about seven billion 
dollars, and these carriers in that year earned $448,000,000 
net, equal to 6.46 per cent upon their property investment 
account. 

Now if these same railroads were to do over again today the 
same business that they did in 1916, paying the wages now 
in effect and paying the prices for materials now in effect, 
instead of earning $448,000,000 net or 6.4 per cent on the 
value of their property, they would fall short $158,000,000 
of earning their actual operating expenses and taxes. 

To correct that condition brought about by the high cost of 
living, which applies alike to corporations and individuals, 
and to put the roads in position to earn only 6 per cent upon 
the value of their property—not 6% per cent as they did 
earn in 1916, but 6 per cent—would require an increase in 
revenue of some $578,000,000 for handling the same volume 
of business. 

So it appears from these three different methods of reason- 
ing, that the revenues of the Eastern carriers, based upon a 
volume of business substantially the same as they did last 
year, ought to be—must be—as a minimum, increased ap- 
proximately $550,000,000 per year, if they are to be placed 
upon anything like a sound financial basis. 

Before the war railroad rates were said to be lower in this 
country than in any other country in the world. They are 
lower today in this country than in any other country in the 
world. If they are increased as we recommend, they will still 
be lower than in any other country in the world. 

Not only that, they will be lower relatively in this country 
than they have ever been before, for never before could a 
workman, by the expenditure of one day’s wage, ride so far 
upon a passenger train as he can at the present time. Never 
before would a ton of coal, or a bale of cotton, or a ton of 
steel, or a thousand feet of lumber, or a bushel of wheat buy 
as much transportation as it will today or as it will buy when 
the rates are raised, if they are raised. 


Discussion 


Mr. Willard was asked several questions as to why pas- 
senger fares should not be increased. He said he might be 
in favor of a surcharge for Pullman passengers but not for 
ordinary travel. He did not know what percentage of travel 
is for business purposes or for pleasure but he said that any 
decrease in passenger travel would result in a loss because 
it would hardly be possible to curtail passenger service fur- 
ther while a decrease in freight could be accomplished by a 
saving resulting from decreased train mileage. 

He was also asked why the railroads could not increase 
their efficiency, particularly by reducing the number of em- 
ployees. Mr. Willard said he saw many possibilities for in- 
creased efficiency that could be realized by the expenditure 
of capital but that the increase in the number of employees 
resulted from the eight-hour day and the abolition of piece- 
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work and was beyond the control of the railroads. Co-or- 
dination of terminals might improve service and save the cost 
of some increases in facilities but he had not been able to 
see where it would reduce operating expense. He admitted 
that there has been a reduction in efficiency on account of 
conditions growing out of the war and that it would be some 
time before we can get back to the condition of efficiency, 
discipline and interest on the part of employees in their work 
that existed before the war, and: while he believed that private 
operation is more efficient than government operation no de- 
cided improvement can be expected this year. He also pointed 
out that if the present application is granted it will make 
the increase in rates in three years only about 64 per cent 
as compared with an increase in expenses of 100 per cent and 
that efficiency is needed to take care of the difference. 

The number of employees on the Baltimore & Ohio, Mr. 
Willard said, has increased from 64,000 in January, 1917, 
to 73,000 in January, 1920, the largest increase being in the 
mechanical department, where the number has increased 7,- 
500 or 37 per cent. Mr. Plumb said that if the number of 
men has increased in proportion to the reduction in hours 
it doesn’t necessarily mean an increase in cost. 

Mr. Thorne asked if it is not reasonable to expect an in- 
crease in traffic over that of 1919 and if the increase in train- 
loading in 1919 over 1918 should not be continued. Mr. 
Willard said he felt confident that there would not be a full 
recovery in traffic this year and he pointed out that the in- 
creased trainloading was largely the effect of the increased 
carloading required during the war and that there had been 
a relaxation of the efforts of the shippers in that direction. 

In reply to questions as to the condition of the roads when 
returned by the government, Mr. Willard said that the Bal- 
timore & Ohio would have a claim for undermaintenance 
of $5,000,000 to $7,000,000, but that he was unable to ex- 
press an opinion as to the equipment. He also. pointed out 
that to the extent there was undermaintenance during gov- 
ernment control the net revenues had been overstated. Mr. 
Willard refused to blame either the government or the rail- 
roads for not adding new equipment last year, saying that 
the Railroad Administration was unable to get the appropria- 
tion it asked for and the railroads were unable to pay for 
equipment, but that the government had added only as much 
equipment in 26 months as the railroads usually have in a 
year, and that, therefore, the roads are a year behind. 

In reply to questions by Mr. Thorne apparently intended 
to reflect on the accuracy of the book value of the roads, Mr. 
Willard said he had personally seen the expenditure of half of 
the total on the Baltimore & Ohio and that he knew it repre- 
sented the full value and had been expended as efficiently 
and as prudently as it could be. 

Mr. Willard said he did not agree with Mr. Hines’ 
statement that an increase in rates would be multiplied three 
to five times in its effect on the cost of living. “If the rail- 
roads should get an increase in rates of a billion dollars a 
year,” he said, “the public would pay the billion. I have 
no reason to suppose they would pay any more but if they 
did the railroads certainly would not get it.” 

Mr. Cowan asked that a statement be filed showing, on 
the basis of the figures compiled by the roads, what roads 
would earn over 6 per cent and what they would contribute 
to the government from the excess earnings. The commis- 
sion directed that this be done. 

Frank Nay, vice-president of the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific, and chairman of the general accounting commit- 
tee for the railroads, described in detail the methods used in 
compiling the figures used by the railroads to show their need 
for increased rates. George M. Shriver, vice-president of 
the Baltimore & Ohio, and chairman of the eastern account- 
ing committee, also gave detailed testimony regarding the 
figures for eastern roads and also answered some of the ac- 
counting questions which had been asked of Mr. Willard 
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and referred to him. He said that if the commision should 
reduce the property account of the eastern roads by 10 per 
cent or allow only 5% instead of 6 per cent, it would prac- 
tically wipe out all of the increase in net operating income 
which the transportation act made possible as compared with 
the income of the test period, because at the best it would give 
them an increase of only about $60,000,000. That would 
mean that some roads would not earn their interest charges. 

Mr. Thorne took up about two hours with an examina- 
tion of the witness regarding what seemed to Mr. Thorne 
a suspicious sudden increase in the cost of road and equip- 
ment of the Baltimore & Ohio between 1898 and 1900, but 
after Mr. Thorne had got through insisting on yes and no 
answers to his questions, Mr. Shriver explained that that was 
the time of the reorganization when the various subsidiary 
companies were taken into the system accounts, which re- 
sulted in the large increase. Mr. Shriver also described in 
some detail the way the property investment account had 
been built up, explaining that the equipment had been dras- 
tically written down at the time of the reorganization, that 
he had personal ‘knowledge of the expenditure of approxi- 
mately $400,000,000 since 1898 out of the total of $752,- 
000,000 and that it had been charged into the accounts sub- 
stantially in accordance with the present rules of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. In reply to questions as to 
why the railroads have not proposed to increase passenger 
fares, Mr. Shriver said that the increase in the number of 
passengers per train mile, due to the curtailment of passen- 
ger train service and the larger increase in the passenger 
fares for ordinary travel, excluding commutation fares, than 
in freight rates, had tended to increase the relative profitable- 
ness of passenger traffic as compared with freight. W. E. 
Lamb, representing western shippers, asked that statements 
be filed giving a separation of expenses between freight and 
passenger traffic for representative lines. 

Benjamin Campbell, vice-president of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford, and chairman of the general traffic com- 
mittee for the railroads, explained that the railroads recom- 
mended a uniform percentage advance, with some excep- 
tions, to be applied by brief supplements and that they de- 
sired to make readjustments later to restore established dif- 
ferentials and relationships. The carriers will undertake 
to substitute specific tariffs with reasonable speed, but it 
would be physically impossible to publish specific tariffs in 
time to get the rates effective before September 1, when the 
government guaranty expires. He also said that the freight 
rate level was relatively lower than the passenger fare level 
and a percentage advance had been decided upon by the 
railroads as being the fairest possible basis and one that 

- would work the least disturbance because the greatest num- 
ber of complaints against the rate advance put in effect by 
the Railroad Administration in 1918 was against the spe- 
cific advances, on the ground that they discriminated against 
short-haul traffic. f; 

In reply to questions from representatives of the shippers, 
Mr. Campbell said that it was not intended that switching 
charges be advanced, but that it was proposed to recommend 
a revision of switching rates and rates for comparative 
short haul terminal movements as soon as possible, but that 
there would not be time to make all the desirable revisions 
and adjustments in the present proceeding. He also said 
that a revision of the trunk line scale of rates was now in 
process but would not be ready to be made public for three 
months. Mr. Campbell said he disagreed with the statement 
made in the application of the western roads that some of 
the adjustments to preserve relationships can be made at once. 

Commissioner Daniels asked if it would not be advisable 
to increase commutation fares, which have been increased 
only about 10 per cent, whereas many ordinary passenger 
fares have been increased from 20 to 50 per cent. Mr. Camp- 
bell thought the trip tickets might well be abolished, as they 
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are used to break down the ordinary one-way revenue, but 
that only a slight increase in revenue could be obtained from 
commutation tickets and that they are a necessity to many 
people. Commissioner Clark suggested that the carriers make 
it entirely clear as to the extent to which they propose to in- 
crease rates for terminal movements, if at all, because the fig- 
ures they have submitted include the revenues of switching ~ 
roads. 

In reply to questions as to how the carriers propose to in- 
crease interterritorial rates, Mr. Campbell said that it was 
proposed they should be made on the basis of an average 
percentage. 

A. E. Helm of the Kansas Commisison inquired as to 
whether a separate application is to be made by the south- 
western carriers. Chairman Clark said that the commis- 
sion has so far taken the position that the carriers should be 
considered in three groups, but that certain southwestern 
roads want to show that they are entitled to a larger advance 
than is allowed for Western territory generally, and the com- 
mission proposes to hear them in regular order. 

Levy Mayer, representing the Great Lakes Transit Cor-. 
poration, asked why the carriers had not included its figures 
in their statement. It was stated that water lines generally 
had been included if they had replied to the questionnaires 
sent out by the roads. Mr. Mayer said that the company 
had applied for an increase in rates similar to that asked 
by the eastern roads, and W. R. Evans, auditor of the com- 
pany, explained the need of the company for an increase. 

E. B. Crosley, vice-president of the Philadelphia &- Read- 
ing, explained the proposed application of the advance to 
specific rates, such as coal and coke. The Eastern carriers, 
he said, have reached the conclusion that an increase on coal 
and coke substantially on a percentage basis, will be fair but 
that it is necessary to deviate slightly from the percentage 
basis in order to make the rates in multiples of 5 cents and 
to preserve certain relations. He presented some exhibits 
showing the specific rates proposed. 


C. H. Markham Testifies for Southern Lines 


C. H. Markham, president of the Illinois Central and 
chairman of the committee for the southern lines, made a 
very brief statement on Wednesday out of the regular order. 
He said he desired to express concurrence with what had been 
said by Mr. Willard and Mr. Elliott as to the needs of the 
carriers generally, and that it applied generally to the con- 
dition of the Southern lines so that it would not be necessary 
to duplicate testimony. He said he would be much disap- 
pointed if the railroads are not able to operate their prop- 
erties as successfully in the future as in the past. The his- 
tory of railroad operation has been one of progress. If it 
had not been, the railroad plant today would not be accom- 
plishing as much as it is. He referred to the increase in 
the trainload and said that although some roads may not be 
able to continue to improve much in that direction the con- 
tinued increase in efficiency largely depends upon the amount 
of the income the roads are allowed to receive and their 
ability to provide adequate facilities, particularly new 
equipment. As time goes on he thought the roads would be 
able to regain the efficiency which has to some extent been 
disturbed during the war period, if they are given the tools 
to work with. The railroad machine should always be 
ready to carry a peak load and if they should be allowed too 
much that can easily be taken care of later, but if they are 
allowed too little a great and irreparable loss will be the 
result. 

Commisisoner Meyer asked whether there is “any possi- 
bility of the railroads and the shippers getting off the backs 
of the tax-payers before September 1.” Mr. Markham said 
that would be largely dependent upon general conditions 
such as the volume of traffic and labor conditions. 

For the southern roads, R. V. Fletcher of the Illinois Cen- 
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tral announced that a correction had been made in the prop- 
erty investment figure which reduced it by $16,000,000 and 
reduced the percentage of advance needed from 30.9 to 30.6. 
He also said the southern lines had withdrawn their request 
for specific advances on certain heavy commodities and would 
ask for a straight percentage advance. 

The commission announced on Wednesday that a recess 
would be taken after the conclusion of the presentation of 
the railroads’ case until June 7 and that any further cross- 
examination should be reserved until that time. It was also 
suggested that the shippers make arrangements for con- 
solidating their cross-examination. 


Increased Freight Rates and 
the Cost of Living 


N EDUCATIONAL CAMPAIGN to acquaint the general pub- 
A lic with the actual relation of freight rates to the cost 
of commodities, and to remove any misconception as 
to the cost to the individual of the contemplated increase in 
freight rates, is being carried on by the Southern Pacific 
along its lines on the Pacific Coast. If comments in the 
public press are to be taken as a criterion, the campaign is 
already bearing fruit. Country newspapers, in particular, 
welcome the railroad’s action as a step toward a better under- 
standing between public carriers and the “man in the street” 
and as a preventive of profiteering under the guise of freight 
rate costs. 
The campaign is somewhat along the lines of one under- 
taken recently by the Railway Clearing House of Great 
Britain, except that instead of distributing pamphlets as was 
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The Placard Displayed at Bakersfield, Cal., Explains That It 
Costs but 3/10 of One Cent to Ship a Pound of 
Flour from San Francisco to Bakersfield 


done abroad the Southern Pacific is depending on station 
bulletin boards so that he who runs may read. 

The present carload freight rates have been worked out to 
the price per pound or other unit so that the man in Calexico, 
Cal., for example, can learn at a glance just what proportion 
of the cost of his five-dollar hat may be charged up to the 
railroad. He learns that it is trifling and that a 25 per cent 
increase in the rate would be so small in its relation to the 
transportation of the finished product that so far as he is con- 
cerned it is insignificant. 
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Of course, the specimen railway rate furnished does not 
cover the cost of transporting the goods in the raw state. That 
is a matter too complex to calculate accurately and still keep 
within simple terms, but even doubling the charge for the 
finished product still leaves the cost to the individual in 
most cases less than the smallest coin made. The passenger 
can thus readily see that it does not appreciably affect the 
cost of living, and that is what interests the average consumer. 
The Southern Pacific has distributed hundreds of hand- 
illustrated posters, all different and each having particular 
application to the community in which it is displayed. For 
example: The San Franciscan learns that the freight rate 
from New York to San Francisco on his suit of clothes weigh- 





The Card Displayed Beside the Ticket Window at Phoenix, 
Ariz., Relates to the Freight Charges on Potatoes 
from Stockton, Cal., to Phoenix 


ing, say, 5 lb., is but 23 cents and that an increase of 25 per 
cent would add only 6 cents to the freight rate charges on the 
suit. The resident of Phoenix, Ariz., learns that it costs 4/5 
cents to ship a pound of potatoes from Stockton, Cal., and 
that the proposed increase in freight rate would add but 1/5 
of one cent to the cost per pound. 

Again, the patron is informed by another poster, which 
carries the headline, ““A Cotton Dress and Its Freight Rate,” 
that a woman’s cotton dress weighing approximately 3 lb. is 
carried from St. Louis, Mo., across country to the California 
border at Mexico for less than 9 cents, and the proposed rate 
would add less than 3 cents to this cost. 

The freight charge for transporting a man’s hat from New 
York to Oakland, says a poster displayed at the latter point, 
is but 434 cents for 3,000 miles, and the difference be- 
tween the present rate and the one that is proposed means to 
the consumer a difference of only 1% cents. 

The posters all have catchy headlines, such as “The 
Freight Rate on Your Clothes,” “A Hog From Tulare,” 
3,000 Miles From Broadway,” etc., and each closes with the 
expression, “Californians (or Arizonans, etc., as the case may 
be) are willing to pay a rate necessary for a reasonable re- 
turn on the money invested to assure good railway service.” 

The campaign has already attracted the attention of ship- 
pers, chambers of commerce and similar organizations whose 
interests are allied with the public carriers and many have 
offered their co-operation. 

















Commission Issues Emergency Car Service Orders 


War Time Priority Orders and Restrictions Are Not Favored. 
Local Car Service and Terminal Committees Appointed. 


HE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION on May 20 
"Too the first formal action to comply in part with the 

suggestions made by the railroad executives in their peti- 
tion to the commission on May 15 asking it to exercise its emer- 
gency powers to help relieve the critical car service situation, 
and with the detailed recommendations submitted to it by 
railroad officers at the informal conference on May 19. The 
commission issued three service orders, declaring the existence 
of an emergency which requires immediate action. The first 
order authorized and directed all carriers to reroute traffic by 
the most available routes. The second order gave specific 
directions for the return of empty open top cars from western 
lines to eastern lines in order to get them back promptly into 
coal-loading territory, and the third order gave similar direc- 
tions to eastern lines for the delivery of empty box cars to 
western lines for grain loading. 

The rerouting order is somewhat similar to one of the first 
orders issued by the Railroad Administration after the gov- 
ernment took over the railroads, but instead of specifying the 
most direct routes it orders “the routes most available” to 
expedite the movement of traffic and relieve congestion, in 
order that traffic may be routed around congested centers, 
regardless of the instructions of shippers or connecting lines 
or the ownership of cars, and without subjecting the railroads 
to the legal penalties which would apply to such action if 
taken without authority. The relocation orders continue a 
plan which had been put in effect by the railroads for several 
days before the order, with the informal approval of the 
commission, of giving preferred movement to trainloads of 
empty box cars westward and of coal cars eastward. It is 
similar in form to the relocation orders which have been 
issued by the Commission on Car Service, but it carries the 
force of the federal commission’s authority, backed up by 
penalties provided in the law for non-compliance. In effect, 
it gives a priority to grain and coal, because it requires the 
railroads to move empty cars toward home which they and 
their local shippers might prefer to use for some other pur- 
pose. The need for such orders was particularly emphasized 
by the railroads in their recommendations to the commission. 

The railroad men had expressed the opinion that 30,000 
empty coal cars should be moved eastward and 20,000 box 
cars westward within 30 days. ‘The commission’s orders 
specifically require the movement of about 40,000 coal cars 
and about 20,000 box cars. 

Service Order No. 1, the rerouting order, was as follows: 


Rerouting Order 


“The subject of routing of freight traffic being under con- 
sideration and it appearing, in the opinion of the commission, 
that because of shortage of equipment and congestion of traffic 
an emergency exists on the lines of all carriers by railroad in 
the United States subject to the interstate commerce act, which 
requires immediate action, 

“Tt is ordered that until the further order or direction of 
this commission all said common carriers by railroad are 
hereby directed to forward traffic to destination by the routes 
most available to expedite its movement and relieve said con- 
gestion, without regard to the routing thereof made by ship- 
pers or by carriers from which the traffic is received, or to the 
ownership of the cars, and that all rules, regulations and 
practices of said carriers with respect to car service are hereby 
suspended and superseded in so far only as conflicting with 
the directions hereby made. 


Wasurncton, D. C. 

“It is further ordered and directed that inasmuch as such 
disregard of routing is deemed to be due to carrier’s disability, 
the rates applicable to traffic so forwarded by routes other 
than those designated by shippers or by carriers from which 
the traffic is received shall be the rates which were applicable 
at date of shipment over the routes so designated. 

“It is further ordered and directed that in each instance 
where the traffic is routed or rerouted by carriers by railroad, 
under the authority of this order, the carrier responsible for 
such routing or rerouting shall within 24 hours thereafter 
deposit in the United States mail a notice addressed to the 
consignee of the traffic stating the car numbers and initials, 
places and dates of shipment, the routing and respective routes 
over which the traffic is moving, and that charges for the 
transportation of the traffic, including transportation and 
schedules of rates, fares and charges as those terms are defined 
in said act, will be the same as they would have been if such 
routing or rerouting had not taken place. 

“It is further ordered and directed that in executing the 
directions of the commission contained in this order the com- 
mon carriers involved shall proceed without reference to con- 
tracis, agreements or arrangements now existing between them 
with reference to the divisions of the rates of transportation 
applicable to said traffic; that such divisions shall be, during 
the time this order remains in force, voluntarily agreed upon 
by and between said carriers, and that upon failure of the 
carriers to so agree said divisions shall be hereafter fixed by 
the commission in accordance with pertinent authority con- 
ferred upon it by said act. 

“And it is further ordered that copies of this order and 
direction be served upon all carriers by railroad in the United 
States subject to the interstate commerce act, and that notice 
of this order be given to the general public by depositing a 
copy of the order in the office of the secretary of the commis- 
sion at Washington, D. C.” 


Coal Cars 


The order with reference to coal cars; Service Order No. 2, 
said in part: 

“It appearing, in the opinion of the commission, that 
because of a shortage of equipment and congestion of traffic, 
aggravated by unfavorable labor conditions, which exist upon 
the lines of common carriers by railroad in the United States 
subject to the interstate commerce act, an emergency exists 
which requires immediate action with respect to the distribu- 
tion and relocation of open top cars from western territory to 
eastern territory: 

“It is ordered that the rules, regulations and practices of 
said common carriers with respect to car service be, and they 
are hereby, suspended and superseded in so far as they con- 
flict with this order until further order of the commission.” 

Then followed the specific orders authorizing and directing 
individual roads to transport and deliver daily empty service- 
able open top cars as follows: 

The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe to deliver daily 100 
empty serviceable open top cars to the Chicago & Alton at 
Kansas City, Mo.; 50 such cars of eastern railroad ownership 
to the Pennsylvania at Chicago, and 50 to the Illinois Cen- 
tral at Chicago, preferably of cars owned by the Chicago & 
Alton, the Pennsylvania and the Illinois Central or by their 
direct connections, for 20 consecutive days, beginning with 
May 25. 

The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy to deliver daily 40 
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empty serviceable open top cars of eastern railroad ownership 
to the-Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis at Peoria, 
preferably of cars owned by the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago & St. Louis or by its direct connections, for 20 consecu- 
tive days, beginning with May 25. 

The Chicago Great Western to deliver daily 75 empty ser- 
viceable open top cars to the Illinois Central via junction 
points, preferably of cars owned by the Illinois Central or by 
its direct connections, for 20 consecutive days, beginning with 
May 25. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul to deliver daily 70 
empty serviceable open top cars of eastern railroad ownership 
to the Pennsylvania via Elgin, Joliet & Eastern; 70 of east- 
ern railroad ownership to the New York Central via the 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern; 70 of eastern railroad ownership to 
the Erie via the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern; 70 of eastern rail- 
road ownership to the Pennsylvania via the Indiana Harbor 
Belt; 70 to the Chicago, Terre Haute & Southeastern via the 
Indiana Harbor Belt; 50 to the Illinois Central at Mendota; 
50 to the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy at Mendota; 100 to 
the Illinois Central at Dubuque; and 100 to the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy at Savannah, preferably of cars owned 
by the Pennsylvania, the New York Central, Erie, Chicago, 
Terre Houte & Southeastern, Illinois Central, and the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy, or by their direct connections, 
for 20 consecutive days, beginning with May 25. 

The Chicago & North Western to deliver daily 75 empty 
serviceable open.top cars to the Chicago, Indianapolis & 
Louisville at Chicago and Peoria; 50 of eastern railroad own- 
ership to the Baltimore & Ohio at Chicago and Peoria; 75 of 
eastern railroad ownership to the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago & St. Louis at Peoria; 50 of eastern railroad ownership 
to the Pennsylvania at Chicago; 75 of eastern railroad owner- 
ship to the Chesapeake & Ohio of Indiana at Chicago; and 75 
to the Chicago, Terre Haute & Southeastern via the Indiana 
Harbor Belt, preferably of cars owned by the Chicago, Indi- 
anapolis & Louisville, the Baltimore & Ohio, the Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, the Pennsylvania, the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio of Indiana and the Chicago, Terre Haute & 
Southeastern, or by their direct connections, for 20 consecu- 
tive days, beginning with May 25. 

The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific to delivery daily 100 
empty serviceable open top cars to the Illinois Central at 
LaSalle and Peoria; 50 to the Louisville & Nashville at 
Memphis and St. Louis; and 50 of eastern railroad owner- 
ship to the Pennsylvania at Chicago, preferably of cars owned 
by the Illinois Central, Louisville & Nashville and the Penn- 
sylvania, or by their direct connections, for 20 consecutive 
days, beginning with May 25. 

The Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie to deliver 
daily 60 empty serviceable open top cars to the Chicago & 
Alton at Brighton Park, preferably of cars owned by the 
Chicago & Alton, or by its direct connections, for 20 consecu- 
tive days, beginning with May 25. 

The Great Northern to deliver daily to the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy at all junction points 50 empty serviceable 
open top cars in excess of current equalized interchange 
until 700 such cars have been delivered beginning with 
May 25 and preferably cars owned by the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy or by its direct connections. The Indiana 
Harbor Belt to deliver daily 50 empty serviceable open 
top cars to the Chicago, Terre Haute & Southeastern via 
any junction points, preferably of cars owned by the Chicago, 
Terre Haute & Southeastern, or by its direct connections, for 
20 consecutive days, beginning with May 25. 

The Minneapolis & St. Louis to deliver semi-weekly 50 
empty serviceable open top cars to the Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago & St. Louis at Peoria in excess of current equalized 
interchange until 300 of such cars have been delivered, begin- 
ning with May 25, preferably of cars owned by the Cleveland, 
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Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, or owned by its direct con- 
nections, 

The Missouri, Kansas & Texas to deliver daily 15 empty 
serviceable open top cars of eastern railroad ownership to 
the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis at St. Louis; 
25 of eastern railroad ownership to the Louisville & Nash- 
ville at St. Louis; and 10 of eastern railroad ownership to 
the Toledo, St. Louis & Western at St. Louis, in excess of 
current equalized interchange, until 800 of such cars have 
been delivered, beginning with May 25, preferably cars owned 
by the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis; Louisville 
& Nashville, and Toledo, St. Louis & Western, or by their 
direct connections. 

The Missouri Pacific to deliver daily 10 empty serviceable 
open top cars of eastern railroad ownership to the Baltimore 
& Ohio at St. Louis, and 10 of eastern railroad ownership to 
the Pennsylvania at St. Louis, in excess of current equalized 
interchange, until 400 of such cars have been delivered, begin- 
ning with May 25, preferably of cars owned by the Baltimore 
& Ohio and the Pennsylvania, or by their direct connections. 

The Northern Pacific to deliver daily 20 empty serviceable 
open top cars to the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy via all 
junctions, in excess of current equalized interchange, until 
400 of such cars have been delivered, beginning with May 
25, preferably of cars owned by the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, or by its direct connections. 

The Southern Pacific Company to deliver daily 20 empty 
serviceable open top cars to the Illinois Central at New 
Orleans, and 20 to the Louisville & Nashville at New Orleans, 
in excess of current equalized interchange, until 800 of such 
cars have been delivered, beginning with May 25, preferably 
of cars owned by the Illinois Central and the Louisville & 
Nashville, or by their direct connections. 

The St. Louis-San Francisco to deliver daily 20 empty 
serviceable open top cars to the Louisville & Nashville via 
all junctions, in excess of current equalized interchange, until 
600 of such cars have been delivered, beginning with May 25, 
preferably of cars owned by the Louisville & Nashville, or by 
its direct connections. 

The St. Louis Southwestern to deliver daily 10 empty ser- 
viceable open top cars of eastern railroad ownership to the 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis at St. Louis, in 
excess of current equalized interchange, until 200 of such 
cars have been delivered, beginning with May 25, preferably 
of cars owned by the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis, or by its direct connections. 

The Texas & Pacific to deliver daily 20 empty serviceable 
open top cars to the Missouri Pacific via all junctions, in 
excess of current equalized interchange, until 400 of such cars 
have been delivered, beginning with May 25, preferably of 
cars owned by the Missouri Pacific, or by its direct connec- 
tions. : 

The Union Pacific to deliver daily 50 empty serviceable 
open top cars to the Illinois Central, at Omaha, preferably 
o fcars owned by the Tlinois Central, or by its direct connec- 
tions, for 30 consecutive days, beginning with May 235. 

It was further ordered that delivery or interchange may be 
made at any convenient place near the junction named. 


Grain Cars 


Service Order No. 3, referring to box cars, similarly de- 
clared that in the opinion of the commission an emergency 
exists which requires immediate action with respect to the 
distribution and relocation of box cars from eastern and 
southeastern territory to western territory, and ordered: 

The New York, New Haven & Hartford to transport daily 
one train consisting of 60 empty serviceable box cars, prefer- 
ably cars owned by the Northern Pacific, or by its direct con- 
nections, for 30 consecutive days, beginning with May 25, 
consigned to the Northern Pacific, routed via Maybrook, 
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N. Y., Erie to Chicago, and Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
to St. Paul. 

The New York, New Haven & Hartford to transport daily 
one train consisting of 60 empty serviceable box cars, prefer- 
ably cars owned by the Northern Pacific and the Great North- 
ern, or by their direct connections, 20 of which to be consigned 
to the Great Northern and 40 of which to be consigned to 
the Northern Pacific, routed via Maybrook, N. Y., Lehigh & 
Hudson River, Port Morris, N. J., Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western to Buffalo, N. Y., New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
to Chicago, and the Chicago Great Western to St. Paul. 

The Boston & Albany to transport daily 25 empty service- 
able box cars, preferably of cars owned by the Great Northern, 
or by its direct connections, for 30 consecutive days, begin- 
ning with May 25, consigned to the Great Northern and 
routed via the New York Central to Chicago, and the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy to St. Paul. 

The Long Island to transport daily 25 empty serviceable 
box cars, preferably of cars owned by Great Northern, 
or by its direct connections, for 30 consecutive days, begin- 
ning with May 25, consigned to the Great Northern and 
routed via Jersey City, N. J., Lehigh Valley, Suspension 
Bridge, N. Y., Michigan Central to Chicago, and Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy to St. Paul, Minn. . 

The New York, Ontario & Western to transport daily 15 
empty serviceable box cars, preferably of cars owned by the 
Great Northern, or by its direct connections, for 30 consecu- 
tive days, beginning with May 25, consigned to the Great 
Northern and routed via Utica, N. Y., New York Central to 
Chicago, and Chicago, Burlington & Quincy to St. Paul. 

The Pennsylvania to transport daily 75 empty serviceable 

box cars, preferably of cars owned by Minneapolis, St. 
Paul & Sault St. Marie, or by its direct connections, for 30 
consecutive days, beginning with May 25, consigned to the 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie and routed via 
Chicago, Tl. 
' The Pennsylvania to transport daily 75 empty serviceable 
box cars, preferably of cars owned by Chicago & North 
Western, or by its direct connections, for 30 consecutive days, 
beginning with May 25, consigned to the Chicago & North 
Western and routed via Chicago, Il. 

The Atlantic Coast Line to transport daily 75 empty ser- 
viceable box cars, preferably of cars owned by the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy, or by its direct connections, for 30 
consecutive days, beginning with May 25, consigned to the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, routed via Augusta, Ga., 
Georgia Railroad, Atlanta, Nashville, Chattanooga & St. 
Louis to Paducah, Ky. 

The Southern to transport daily 75 empty serviceable box 
cars, preferably of cars owned by the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific, or by its direct connections, for 30 consecutive days, 
beginning with May 25, to the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
and routed via St. Louis, Mo. 

The Southern to transport daily 25 empty serviceable box 
cars, preferably of cars owned by the Union Pacific, or by its 
direct connections, for 30 consecutive days, beginning with 
May 25, consigned to the Union Pacific and routed via St. 
Louis, Missouri Pacific to Kansas City. 

The Seaboard Air Line to transport daily 50 empty service- 
able box cars, preferably of cars owned by the Union Pacific, 
or by its direct connections, for 30 consecutive days, begin- 
ning with May 25, consigned to the Union Pacific and routed 
via Birmingham, St. Louis-San Francisco to Kansas City. 

The Wheeling & Lake Erie to transport daily 20 empty 
serviceable box cars, preferably of cars owned by the Chicago 
Great Western, or by its direct connections, for 30 consecutive 
days, beginning with May 25, consigned to the Chicago Great 
Western and routed via Toledo, Wabash to Chicago. 

The Charleston & Western Carolina to transport daily 10 
empty serviceable box cars, preferably of cars owned by the 
Chicago Great Western, or by its direct connections, for 30 
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consecutive days, beginning with May 25, consigned..to the 
Chicago Great Western and routed via:Spartanburg, Southern, 
Louisville, Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville to Chicago. .,; 

The Atlanta & West Point to transport daily 10 empty 
serviceable box cars, preferably of cars owned by the Chicago, 
St.Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha, or by its direct connections, 
for 30 consecutive days, beginning with May 25, consigned 
to the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha and routed 
via Atlanta, Southern Railway, St. Louis-San Francisco, 
Kansas City, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, Council Bluffs, 
Chicago & North Western, Sioux City, Iowa. 

The Georgia Railroad to transport daily 20 empty service- 
able box cars, preferably of cars owned by the Chicago, St. — 
Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha, or by its direct connections, for 
30 consecutive days, beginning with May 25, consigned to the 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha and routed via 
Atlanta, Seaboard Air Line, Birmingham, St. Louis-San 
Francisco, Kansas City, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 
Council Bluffs, Chicago & North Western to Sioux City, Iowa. 

The Florida East Coast to transport daily 20 empty ser- 
viceable box cars, preferably of cars owned by the Minne- 
apolis & St. Louis, or by its direct connections, for 30 con- 
secutive days, beginning with May 25, consigned to the 
Minneapolis & St. Louis and routed via Jackson, Seaboard 
Air Line, River Junction, Louisville & Nashville, St. Louis, 
Wabash to Albia, Iowa. 

The Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic to transport daily 20 
empty serviceable box cars, preferably of cars owned by the 
Minneapolis & St. Louis, or by its direct connections, for 30 
consecutive days, beginning with May 25, consigned to the 
Minneapolis & St. Louis and routed via Atlanta, Nashville, 
Chattanooga & St. Louis, Nashville, Tenn., Louisville & 
Nashville, Evansville, Ind., Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago 
& St. Louis to Peoria, Il. 

The connecting carriers by which the cars are routed were 
also authorized and directed to transport the cars as directed, 
delivery or interchange to be made at any convenient place 
near the junction named. 

These orders were served upon the Commission on Car 
Service, as agent for the various roads, and it promptly trans- 
mitted the specific orders to the individual roads by telegraph. 


Car Service Commission Organizes Local Committees 


Thirty local committees on car service, located in the prin- 
cipal railroad centers of the country, were organized on 
Monday, May 24, to assist the Commission on Car Service in 
the handling of local matters pertaining to the present situa- 
tion and in the following activities: 

1. Obtaining prompt loading and unloading of equipment. 

2. Loading of cars to full visible or carrying capacity. 

3. Placement of car orders in accordance with necessities. 

4. Reduction of use of equipment in trap or transfer serv- 
ice when movement can be made by motor truck or wagon. 

5. Development of practical arrangements for expedited 
through merchandise cars. 

6. Such other items of operation and transportation in the 
interests of car service and prompting increase in available 
equipment. 

This establishes an organization similar to that which the 
commission had in 1917. 

By direction of President Aishton of the American Railroad 
Association, W. C. Kendall, chairman of the Commission on 
Car Service, on May 20 telegraphed to all railroads local to 
the 30 cities, asking them to designate operating officers to 
join in the formation of such committees at meetings to be 
held on Monday in the offices of designated temporary chair- 
men. It was suggested that if practicable the official who 
served as chairman of the Railroad Administration terminal 
committee prior to March 1 be appointed permanent chair- 
man. The temporary chairmen were also directed to tele- 
graph to Mr. Kendall not later than Monday afternoon the 
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name of one member of the committee who will act as a repre- 
sentative of the railroads on another committee to be appointed 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Through these committees it is planned that matters of trans- 
portation and car service shall be handled co-operatively. 
The committees were organized in tha following cities: 
Omaha, Seattle, Baltimore, Cincinnati, Youngstown, Twin 
Cities, Norfolk, New York, St. Louis, Boston, Denver, Phila- 
delphia, Buffalo, Peoria, Birmingham, Kansas City, Cleve- 
land, Detroit, Portland, Ore., Washington, New Orleans, 
Pittsburgh, Louisville, Galveston, Atlanta, San Francisco, 
Dallas, Toledo and Chicago. 


I. C. C. Establishes Terminal Committees 


The Interstate Commerce Commission on May 24 an- 
nounced that it, with the co-operation of shippers, carriers 
and state railroad and public utility commissions, had ar- 
ranged to establish “Terminal Committees” at certain desig- 
nated important terminals throughout the United States which 
correspond to the location of the railroad committees. 

The personnel of each terminal committee will consist of a 
representative of the carriers, a representative of the shippers 
in the vicinity of the terminal, and a representative of the 
state railroad or public utility commission, if the latter desires 
to be represented, and an employee of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission who is designated to act as chairman of 
the committee. 

The names of these representatives were to be communi- 
cated by telegraph to the chairman, who was to proceed to 
organize his committee and convey these directions to all 
members. 

The committee will communicate through its chairman with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and without delay will 
establish co-operative relations with the Commission on Car 
Service Committee being organized by the railroads at the 
terminal designated. 

It shall be the function of the Terminal Committee hereby 
constituted to see that during the present emergency the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission is kept advised as to the rail- 
road transportation situation in and about the terminal men- 
tioned. 

The committee will act in an advisory capacity in con- 
nection with the operating work of the Commission on Car 
Service Committee of the railroads, and through such com- 
mittees shall reach the individual railroads in the terminals. 
The Terminal Committee should bring to the attention of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission any matters deemed impor- 
tant and any matters upon which the exercise of the manda- 
tory powers conferred by the transportation act upon the 
Interstate Commerce Commission seems desirable or neces- 
sary, together with its recommendation as to the specific action 
to be taken. The committee should work in close contact 
with the shippers, and should use every effort by study, con- 
ference and adjustment to overcome any condition which 
impedes prompt and efficient transportation. 

The subjects which it is important at this time to investi- 
gate and consider and as to which the committee should con- 
cern itself are generally: 

1. To consider all matters of operation and transportation 
which will in any way tend to increase the efficiency of car 
supply, of motive power, of transportation, or to relieve or 
minimize congestion or delay at the terminal or upon the line. 

2. To see that the routing or rerouting of traffic is in con- 
formity with Service Order No. 1 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and to advise the commission of violations of 
the order which may come to the notice of the Terminal Com- 
mittee, as well as violations of any other service orders entered 
or to be entered by the commission. 

3. To study the embargo situation and make suitable rec- 
ommendations with respect thereto. 

4. To make such recommendations in conjunction with the 
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Commission on Car Service Committee as to the issuance of 
_ as developments may show to be necessary or advis- 
able. 

5. To use every effort to prevent the abuse and misuse of 
equipment, and especially coal, refrigerator, live stock and 
grain-loading cars; and to use every effort to see that the 
use of these cars for the time being is confined as far as is 
reasonably practicable to the primary purposes for which they 
were built. 

6. To use every effort to obtain the most prompt loading 
and unloading of equipment by shippers and consignees, and 
to secure the maximum possible loading of cars. 

7. To use every effort that orders for placement of cars 
shall conform to the actual necessities of the proposed move- 
ment, and to discourage waste or needless transportation dur- 
ing the present emergency. 

8. To cause a reduction in the use of equipment in trans- 
fer service when the movement can be made by motor truck, 
wagon or other means. 

9. To keep advised with respect to the situation in the 
terminal as to operating conditions, including the quantity 
and efficiency of labor or lack of switching power, delays in 
interchange of equipment, delays in placement for unloading 
and pulling out of loaded cars or released equipment, delays 
in loading and unloading equipment, delays in movement of 
cars awaiting billing, bad-order cars, condition of motive 
power and the railroad fuel situation. At port terminals per- 
tinent advice should be given as to the shipping situation. 
The committee should also keep advised as to the commercial 


‘situation in the terminal as affected by transportation. Re- 


ports upon these subjects will be made by the chairman of 
the committee to the Interstate Commerce Commission daily. 

To avoid possible misunderstanding, the commission: calls 
attention that under the law it is not permitted to make any 
compensation for such co-operation as the representatives of 
the carriers, the shippers and the state commissions are able 
to give; but the efforts of the members of the committee in 
this connection are regarded by the commission as being of 
a patriotic character in the highest degree necessary in a 
national emergency. The commission will expect that mem- 
bers of the Terminal Committee who assume responsibility 
by the acceptance of tender of appointment will give such of 
their time and attention to this work as the importance of the 
subject to the nation at large demands and as required by the 
particular local situation. The situation does not admit of 
delay and prompt and vigorous action all along the line is 
essential. 

Requests for advice or further instructions are to be made 
to Commissioner Clyde B. Aitchison. 


Instruction to Local Car Service Committees 


Chairman Kendall this week issued instructions to the local 
car service committees setting forth the imperative necessity 
for immediate action to improve present transportation con- 
ditions. He emphasized particularly the principle of solid 
train movement; build up at originating or concentration 
points a block of cars consigned via one route to a single 
destination or breaking point. At industrial centers originat- 
ing freight in large volume the local committee, in co-opera- 
tion with the terminal joint committee and working with 
representatives of shippers, should arrange for group loading 
on designated days to uniform destinations or zones and con- 
centrate the loading of scattered industries in one central 
yard where possible. Local conditions should be surveyed to 
determine points where transfer engines are experiencing 
delay, and joint use of power, yard tracks, etc., should be 
availed of. Cars held because of embargo or inability of rail- 
roads to accept, should be moved by other than original 
routing under the authority of Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission Service Order No. 1, where practicable. 
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Where accumulation of cars for local delivery occurs and 
embargoes are not placed promptly, committees should com- 
municate their recommendation to the negligent road and re- 
port facts to Commission on Car Service. Where loaded 
cars are on hand delayed on account of embargoes at des- 
tination prompt action should be taken. In conjunction with 
the terminal joint committee of shippers and Interstate Com- 
merce Commission representatives careful study should be 
made of the handling of 1. c. 1. freight. Switching service 
to industries must be efficient. A shipper will relax his 
efforts to conserve cars if he sees them delayed unreasonably 
after removal from his side track. 

The circular contains detailed instructions and advice for 
consignors and for consignees, and concludes: 

“Both consignor and consignee should keep in mind the 
reward. No serious question can be raised as to the direct 
benefits accruing to any shipper co-operating in this program 
for improved car service. While each single act is relatively 
of small importance, thousands of such methods employed 
daily will cause an improvement in car supply that will be 
felt everywhere.” 


List of Car SERvICE COMMITTEES 
Railroad representative 


Chairman on terminal joint committee 
Atlanta, Ga. ......E. W. Sandwich.. a Ww a. hese supt. car service 
Baltimore, Md..... O. H. Hobbs....O. H. Mobs, div. supt., B. & O. 
Birmingham, Ala...E. S eee. «+= S. Stovall, gen. agt., ‘Central of Ga. 
Boston, Mass......C. M. Conklin. -+E.  P., Gardner, asst. gen. frt. agt., 
Buffalo, N. Y..... L. C. Corcoran...L. C. Corcoran, chf. trans. clk., Penn. 
Chiseme, FU. ..0ssceks B Brinkerhoff. J. H. Brinkerhoff, gen. supt., "Belt. 
Cincinnati, Ohio...J. A. Morris..... J. A. Morris, chairm. operating comm. 
Cleveland, Ohio....H. O. Dunkle....H. O. Dunkle, gen. agent, me 
Dallas, Texas ....J. Munday ......J. Munday, supt. term’ls, St. S. W. 
Denver, Colo. ....J. Russell ......A. F. Vickroy, supt., U. P., ga 
Detroit, Mich. ....W. D. Trump....W. D. Trump, terminal manager. 
Galveston, Texas...G. G. Moore..... G. G. Moore, supt. term’l, G. C. & S. F. 
Kansas City, Mo...W. M. Corbett...W. N. Corbett, pres., K. Ct. 
Louisville, Ky..... J. B. Arbegust...J. B. Arbegust, term. mgr., L. & N. 
New Orleans, La..J. M. Egan......W. E. Farris, v.-p. & g. m., N.O.& G.N. 
New York City...A. J. Miller.....A. J. Miller, supt. car serv. D.L.& W. 
Norfolk, Va. .ecce W. S. Saunders..W. S. Saunders, A. G. ., Virgin. 
Omaha, Nebr. ....W. M. Jeffers...W. M. Jeffers, gen. a ‘U.P. 
Pees, THs .csscve R.. Hi. i .S. M. Russell, gen. supt., T. P. & W. 
Philadelphia, Pa...J. M. Jones..... J: M. Jones, asst. term. ‘supt., Penn. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. ...C. F. Wolcott....G. F. Wolcott, ch., Pitts., oper. comm. 
Portland, Ore. ...C. W. Martin....H. M. Huston, S. C. 7. S.. 7: & S. 
St. Louis, Mo..... W. E. McGarry. -A. S. Johnson, ~ TOG Term. Ry. 
San Francisco, Cal.K.. M. Nicoles...K. M. Nicoles, 
Seattle, Wash. ....J. H. O'Neill. ...M. Nicholson, G. Mu c Po & Se. FP. 
Toledo, Ohio ..... A. B. Newell....L. C. Reddish, asst. to gen. mgr., 

Toledo Term. 

Twin Cities ......H. A. Kennedy..P. H. McCauley, supt. trans., N. P. 
Youngstown, Ohio.D. T. Murray...C. Bucholtz, div. supt., Erie. 
Washington, D. C.E. V. King...... E, King, gen. yard master, Po- 


tomac Yards. 


A general report is to be furnished weekly from each com- 
mittee giving an outline of the activities undertaken and 
the results secured. A copy of this report is to be sent to 
each of the other car service committees for their information 
and to all railroads interested. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 


The Interstate Commerce Commission so far does not in- 
cline to the recommendations made by the railroad executives 
in their petition of May 15 that priority orders be issued for 
food, fuel and the most essential commodities and it is 
understood that the idea of priority orders was not pressed 
in the conferences between the commissioners and the rail- 
road officers which were held later to discuss ways and means 
of dealing with the situation. The commission has made it 
possible to reroute freight to avoid congestion and has com- 
plied with the recommendation for ordering the return of 
grain and coal cars to the owning roads, but it is understood 
that at least for the present no further general orders will 
be issued and that an effort will be made to deal with the 
situation locally and in accordance with the conditions as 
they arise. The Car Service Commission is being left free 
to direct the work of the railroads generally and meanwhile 
the Interstate Commerce Commission is collecting informa- 
tion independently upon which it may base future action if 
conditions require. 

Ever since the railroad executives suggested the idea of 
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priority orders the commission has been besieged by delé-——— 
gations and flooded with telegrams from representatives 
of various classes of shippers urging priority for their com- 
modities or asking that they be not classed as non- 
essentials. Naturally these requests have been of a conflict- 
ing nature. 

While most of the people who want coal have bitterly criti- 
cised the use of open-top cars for other freight, others not 
particularly interested in the fuel problem have objected to 
the suggestion that open-top cars should be confined largely 
to coal traffic. One complaint from Kansas asked priority 
for grain shipments but objected to the open-top cars in that 
territory being sent east for coal on the ground that they 
were needed for road-building materials. 

The Michigan Public Utilities Commission filed formal 
complaint with the commission urging the commission to 
give priority to shipments of coal to public utilities in 
Michigan. The complaint declared that the situation is 
acute in all sections of Michigan, and stated that the gas 
and electric light plants in Kalamazoo, Pontiac, Saginaw, 
Otsego, Ludington, Hastings and several other large cities 
have only one day’s supply of coal on hand. The complaint 
urged the issuance of orders requiring the immediate un- 
loading of all cars throughout the country and the imme- 
diate return of the cars to the mine districts. It also urged 
that if the commission finds that coal companies are profiteer- 
ing in the price of coal, recommendations be made to Con- 
gress that that body establish a maximum selling price. 

The National Federation of Construction Industries, in 
a petition to the commission, objected to any curtailment of 
the shipments of its members in view of the serious housing 
situation. 

The chairmen of the local car service committees were 
also instructed to furnish daily wire reports showing gen- 
eral operating conditions in their terminal districts, par- 
ticularly as to car movement accumulations and other fac- 
tors affecting car efficiency indicating relative improvement 
or otherwise from day to day. They were to include also 
as a special item any undue accumulation of coal, basing 
this upon such local record of coal movement and deten- 
tion as conditions may justify. 

L. M. Betts has been appointed a member of the Com- 
mission on Car Service representing the central western and 
northwestern lines. 


The Present Situation 


That the peak of the congestion was passed some time 
ago is indicated by reports received by the Commission on 
Car Service for May 14, on which date the accumulations 
of cars to be moved amounted to 184,987, as compared with 
201,000 on May 8 and 269,000 on April 24. For the week 
ended May 15 the cars loaded amounted to 698,390, as 
compared with 515,861 during the week ended April 17. 
On May 20 the cars moved by 48 principal roads totalled 
729,958, an increase of 64.5 per cent over April 12, when 
only 443,000 were moved. On May 6 the total was 701,942, 
on May 10, 667,889; on May 13, 715,579 and on May 17, 
681,062. 

In a circular addressed to the railroads on May 22, Chair- 
man Kendall, of the Commission on Car Service, said that 
the records for May 1 indicate a continued improvement in 
the movement of cars to the home road. The entage as 
of that date is 25.9 or 4 per cent higher than March 1, 1920. 
Translated into cars this means very close to 100,000. 
“Again, it is felt,” he said, “that the switchmen’s strike has 
somewhat retarded free circulation and it is not believed that 
the movement is merely accidental, as nearly every road 
has benefited to some degree. There are scattered instances 
of losses, which, however, are by far in the minority. We are 
now relocating empty box and coal cars in considerable 
quantity. It is a time when by forethought and possibly 
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a little extra switching cars may be sent home in quantity. 

By way of suggestion Mr. Kendall asked “Has any rail- 
road examined its location statement to determine the num- 
ber of its neighbors’ cars (direct connections) it has on its 
line? Have you undertaken:any arrangements with your 
neighbors by which you may agree to return his cars if he 
will reciprocate? Have instructions been issued emphasiz- 
ing the possibility of gain in getting cars home by particu- 
larizing in the loading to direct connections cars of their 
ownership? Cannot much be done’ at freight houses, trans- 
fers, large industrial plants and coal mines by reasonably 
complete application of this principle? 

“All will agree that there is a great deal which can be 
done in this way if we but issue the necessary instructions 
and make it someone’s business to determine that such in- 
structions shall be carried out. Will not everyone determine 
that the figures for June 1 will see an improvement?” 


At New York 


The freight situation at New York City has improved at 
some localities and in some particulars, while yet railroads 
and merchants continue to labor under serious burdens of 
congestion, delays and losses. Reporters, trying to follow the 
situation, day by day, find the railroads encouraged by an 
improved movement of cars, while at the same time shippers 
and consignees continue to voice numerous well-founded com- 
plaints; and the reporter is unable to strike a balance. The 
railroads, in spite of continued shortage and inefficiency of 
men, because of the yardmen’s strike, are moving immense 
quantities of freight, while yet, because of congestion at New 
York and other cities, they have to keep many embargoes 
in force. 

The city truckmen and the harbor men still make trouble 
for shippers. On May 20 about 300 captains and other 
employees on tugs and lighters in New York Harbor struck 
in sympathy with the longshoremen, and the existing con- 
gestion of freight, (due largely to the tie-up of barges) was 
made worse. A few days later these men made application 
to come back, with their seniority rights undisturbed but the 
application was refused, the employers saying that they had 
secured a considerable number of new men and demanding 
that the strikers return to work before the opening of any 
discussion. 

On May 25 large shipments of perishable freight which 
given by the Merchants’ Association and attended by over 
2,000 men; the plan to establish a non-union trucking or- 
ganization was endorsed, and arrangements were made to 
raise $500,000 to finance the enterprise. 

The Merchants’ Association announced that the Baltimore 
& Ohio had embargoed all freight to be delivered in New 
York City, and on Long Island, and also had embargoed 
shipments from New York to many western cities; also 
that the Lehigh Valley had closed all of its New York piers 
to inbound freight. 

New York papers print astonishing figures of the abnor- 
mal costs of trucking, due to the congestion and various 
inconveniences. For example, the National Lead Company, 
reported that on a shipment of 25 tons of metal, the loads 
being delayed many hours waiting in line, the cost for a 
distance of one mile was $2.50 a ton. In some cases truck- 
ing charges are six times above the normal costs in 1914. 

On May 25 large shipment of perishable freight, which 
had been delayed came into the city in a rush and whole- 
sale prices of new potatoes, onions, cucumbers and other 
things fell to very low figures—but with very little effect on 
retail prices. 

Alfred H. Barrett, New York State Deputy Public Service 
Commissioner, in a report to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission on the 22d, gave a summary of freight conditions 
in and around New York city. He showed that several 
roads had practically cleared their sidings of New York 
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freight, but that others were still seriously congested. The 
lighterage service suffers from insufficient forces. The car- 
riers have been unable to get enough new men, and the old 
men are not generally returning. It is estimated that only 
about 70 per cent of the normal marine forces are at work. 

For six weeks there has been delivered to ocean-going 
steamships at New York only about 40 per cent of the 
volume of export freight handled during the same period in 
1919. Of this amount about 28 per cent was lightered by 
the railroads and about 12 per cent by private lighterage 
companies. 

As before stated the movement of freight is heavy on all 
lines in spite of varied hindrances. The Baltimore & Ohio 
at its extensive freight terminals on Staten Island has received 
from the west 9,342 loaded cars this month, which is equal 
to the movement during the same period last year; and the 
movement of loaded cars westward, 3,084 cars, compares with 
2,097 cars last year. 

The Central of New Jersey, for the first nineteen days 
in May, forwarded 47,186 cars, as compared with 47,368 
in the same period last year. Anthracite brought in by this 
road in May thus far has aggregated about 300 cars more 
than in the corresponding period the year before; but bitu- 
minous coal, because of the shortage of coal cars shows a 
falling off of nearly 5,000 cars. The movement on this road 
of freight affected by the strikes of longshoremen and the 
arbitrary conduct of truckmen in New York, is estimated 
at about two-thirds its normal volume. 

The Erie during the past week has moved about eleven 
per cent more loaded cars than the week before, and reports 
terminal yards as in normal operation. Freight movement 
across the Hudson River, however, is about fifteen per cent 
below normal, and (because of conditions in New York) 
some embargoes are in effect on 1. c. 1. freight to New York. 

The Lehigh Valley, for the first 24 days of May, moved 
1,492 cars more than in the same period last year. Its 
movement of freight by water in New York Harbor is not 
quite normal thought the situation is improving, and the 
number of tugs in service in the day time is above normal. 
In the Jersey City terminal yards the number of engine crews 
in service is 63, four more than in the weeks immediately pre- 
ceding the strike. 

The New York, New Haven & Hartford during the past 
week has moved east from the Harlem River terminal an 
average of 522 cars a day, and the average westbound move- 
ment into that terminal was 676 cars. The yard forces are 
still about 15 per cent below normal, but the business is 
handled with no abnormal delay. This road has removed 
all the embargoes affecting freight to and from New York 
City. 

The Pennsylvania reports the average daily number of 
loaded cars received at New York terminals for the week 
ending May 25 as 1,508. The westbound movement aver- 
aged 606 cars a day; and about 6,000 empty cars were moved 
westward during the week. The car floats made in the 
week 192 trips a day carrying 1,899 cars (eastbound), and 
approximately the same number of trips and cars west- 
bound. 


At Chicago 


The freight congestion problem in Chicago and other middle 
western cities appear to be somewhat easier than for the past 
two weeks, although the present daily supply of coal is still 
below normal. The action of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission on May 19 in issuing orders for the immediate trans- 
fer of 20,000 box cars from the east to lines west of Chi- 
cago and a corresponding movement of 30,000 open top cars 
from the west to the east, is largely responsible for this 
betterment of conditions. A gradual return of outlaw 
switchmen and of the employment of new men has also im- 
proved the outlook. The movement of coal and other essen- 
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tials does not. now depend entirely upon an immediate in- 
crease in the number of cars available for transportation, 
but rather hinges upon the number of men available to move 
these cars. An immediate lack of coal in Chicago and vicin- 
ity appears to be rather doubtful when an approximate num- 
ber of cars of coal which have been checked into Chicago 
on recent dates is noted. In a four days from May 15-19 
about 280,000 tons of coal were received in the Chicago dis- 
trict. Discrimination is charged by some coal operators 
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and manufacturing concerns in that certain mine oper-., 
ators are said to have been favored by the railroads 
and also that various non-essentials have been fav- 
ored. One of the packers in Chicago says that a constriction 
of the nation’s meat supply is threatened by the shortage 
of refrigerator cars. ‘This shortage is said to have been 
caused by action of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in diverting refrigerator cars to uses other than moving 
meat. 


Hearings Before the Railroad Labor Board 


Carriers’ Representatives Urge Establishment of Adequate 
Wages for Various Employees 


Railroad Labor Board on the demands of the various 

railway workers’ organizations was completed, with E.T. 
Whiter, chairman of the Conference Committee of Managers 
of the Association of Railway Executives, giving voluminous 
‘testimony all of which advocated the establishment of fair 
and adequate wage scales and wage differentials. All of 
the evidence which has been submitted on behalf of 
the railroads has been offered with the expressed intention 
of helping that body to understand the complicated wage 
structure built up through years of co-operative work and at 
the same time of assisting that body to re-adjust this wage 
structure so that all classes of employees will be adequately 
compensated for their services and so that differentials de- 
pending upon the character and responsibility of the work 
performed are not disturbed. 

The presentation of the railroads’ case began on May 17 
and was reported up to and including May 19 in the Raz- 
way Age of May 21, page 473. The demands of yard 
workers, switchmen, switchtenders, etc., were considered on 
May 20; the demands of the conductors on May 21; the 
firemen on May 22 and 24; the clerical and station em- 
ployees on May 24; the signal and maintenance of way em- 
ployees on May 25. The rebuttal of the employees was pre- 
sented on May 27. 


; Tk PRESENTATION of the railroads’ brief before the 


Yard Employees 


The re-establishment of the yard classifications, in effect 
in the United States from 1910 until eliminated by the pro- 
visions of Supplement 16 to General Order 27, put into ef- 
fect by the United States Railroad Administration on Janu- 
ary 1, 1919, as the basis for wage scales for yard employees 
and the re-establishment of wage differentials between day 
and night yard service was advocated by Mr. Whiter, in pre- 
senting the railroads’ reply to the demands of the yard serv- 
ice employees. 

The testimony given at this time was particularly signifi- 
cant because of the fact that it dealt exclusively with the 
demands of the Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen and the 
Switchmen’s Union of North America, many members of 
which recently went on an unauthorized strike, principally 
because of slowness in the consideration of demands for 
wage increases. The testimony given by Mr. Whiter ex- 
pressed the railroad’s reaction to the demands of the regular 
brotherhoods, presented to the United States Railroad Ad- 
ministration last year, and which are to a large extent simi- 
lar to the wage demands recently developed by the “outlaw” 
switchmen, switchtenders and other yard employees. 

In regard to yard service in general, Mr. Whiter, sug- 
gested to the Board, first, that the differential in rates of 
pay for day and night service for yard employees, in effect 
from 1910 until the issuance of Supplement 16 to General 


Order 27 by the Railroad Administration, be re-established. 
Regarding this subject Mr. Whiter said: 

“On account of Supplement 16 destroying this day and 
night differential, and the application of seniority rules, the 
older and more experienced employees are claiming the day- 
light work, making it necessary to have the night service per- 
formed by junior and less experienced employees regardless 
of the character and responsibility of the work to be per- 
formed. It is felt that this has been a serious obstacle te 
efficient service and it is believed that if a proper differential 
were provided for ground crews during the night hours, it 
would enable the railroads to obtain the services of the 
more experienced and better qualified employees for night 
service. 

“In considering the situation with reference to the yard 
men,’ Mr. Whiter continued, “we are confronted with the 
fact that since January 1, 1919, uniform rates have been 
paid throughout the United States in all yards on railroads 
under federal control east of the Rocky Mountains. We 
fell that it must be recognized that in the larger centers 
where the employees feel to a greater extent the effects of 
the cost of living; the rates paid by outside industries (not- 
withstanding there may be no similarity whatever in the © 
service performed) and the fact that they have in all pre- 
vious years received higher rates of pay than similar em- 
ployees in the smaller centers, has made the solution of the 
question most difficult. We feel that there is no justification 
for granting the same amount of increase in all. yards 
throughout the United States, and if the board can see its 
way clear to re-establish the classification of ‘yards so that 
the difference in the character of work at big centers and 
outlying points is recognized, and to re-establish the dif- 
ferentials between day and night service, it will very ma- 
terially simplify their problem and enable them to more 
nearly give weight to the elements described in Section 307 
of the Transportation Act of 1920, and also materially con- 
tribute to the encouragement of the employees in the larger 
centers and correspondingly contribute to the efficiency of 
operation.” 

Regarding the rates of switchtenders, many of whom par- 
ticipated in the recent unauthorized walkout, Mr. Whiter 
expressed the view that inasmuch as they have already re- 
ceiced increases far in excess of other classes of train or yard 
service employees and considering the character of work per- 
formed and the further fact that the positions are being filled 
by men incapacitated for other duties, they have already re- 
ceived very liberal treatment. 

The right of the two organizations presenting these de- 
mands to represent yardmasters and assistant yardmasters 
was questioned by Mr. Whiter who cited the Transportation 
Act and rulings of the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
the effect that these workers are subordinate officials and 
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therefore are not in a position to be represented by a labor 
organization. 

Other demands made on the part of the transportation 
employees in yard service were successively discussed, in 
many cases Mr. Whiter’s testimony being similar to that 
given in the discussion of similar articles for employees in 
freight service. The application of the employees in yard 
service for time and one-half the daily mileage rate for Sun- 
day and holiday work was opposed by Mr. Whiter on the 
grounds that, because of fact that transportation service 
must be conducted on Sundays. the-effect of any provision 
for punitive rates for work performed on Sundays or holi- 
days could not in the nature of things be considered other- 
wise than as an increase in pay. 


Conductors’ Demands 


In replying to the demands made by the Order of Railway 
Conductors, Mr. Whiter opened his testimony by question- 
ing the assumption made by President L. E. Sheppard of the 
brotherhood to the effect that contracts and agreements made 
during the period of federal control are legally inherited by 
the railroads. 

Time and one-half for overtime in road freight service was 
also opposed by Mr. Whiter, who quoted Director General 
Walker D. Hines’ memorandum of November 15, 1919, stat- 
ing that the contentions of employees in supporting such a 
basis of pay as a punitive measure were not well founded, but 
that they were granted to afford the men in freight service 
over eight hours an opportunity to increase. their earning 
capacity. 

Numerous tables showing the wages earned by various train 
service employees, as indicated by actual cases, and other 
statistics relating to the wages paid transportation employees 
as compared with the wages paid conductors were presented 
by Mr. Whiter, who said in explanation: 

“The conductors have requested that the rates established 
under Supplement 16 be maintained on a percentage basis, 
namély, passenger brakemen and flagmen, 66 2/3 per cent; 
through freight brakemen, 7614 per cent, and local freight 
brakemen, 75 2/3 per cent of the conductors’ rate in each of 
the classes mentioned. 

“The board will notice that the organizations in considering 
the relation between the conductors’ and brakemen’s pay re- 
ferred to the percentage of the brakemen’s rate to the con- 
ductors’ rate. We feel that if rates are to be established on 
a percentage basis it will be necessary to first fix the con- 
ductors’ rate and then calculate the brakemen’s rate, but in 
practically all cases the effect has been to maintain the same 
money differential between the two rates rather than the per- 
centage, for the reason that it will be apparent that if the 
rate is fixed for the lower class of employees first and then 
an attempt is made to preserve the same percentage relation- 
ship between the two it will seriously disturb the existing 
money differential. On the other hand, if the rate is first 
fixed for the higher class of employees and the differential 
deducted therefrom it may have the effect of giving the lower 
paid employees a greater proportion of the rate of the higher 
paid employees than exists today and greater than has existed 
at any time during the years of schedule negotiations. 

“We feel that as the board studies the rates of pay and 
wages of the diverse classes of railroad employees,” he con- 
tinued, “they will be impressed with the wide range of rates 
of pay and also the wide range of the occupations. To 
attempt to adjust all the different rates of pay on a percent- 
age basis would result in the higher rated classes of service 
receiving money increases far in excess of the lower paid 
classes of employees. It is argued before your board that 
the cost of living has increased 97 per cent since 1914. 

“Tf an employee receiving $200 per month were to receive 
a 97 per cent increase in his wages it would result in adding 
$194 per month thereto and making his pay $394, while an 
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employee receiving $100 per month would receive $97, or 
$197. During all the various hearings concerning wages of 
railroad employees, starting with the Lane Commission, and 
during the subsequent consideration by the United States 
Railroad Administration, it has been the contention that the 
lower paid employees were entitled to more consideration than 
the higher paid employees, and that treating the situation on 
a percentage basis would be most satisfactory and would re- 
sult in giving the employees who are best able to stand in- 
creases in the cost of living advantages over the employees 
who were less able to do so, and that it was only proper to 
deal with mpney increases if fairness and reasonableness 
were to prevail. 

“The suggestion has already been made that the Board 
should ignore the cost of any award and that the rates of pay 
should be established regardless of cost. In discussing this 
suggestion, Mr. Whiter said, ‘we feel that the law itself 
covers this situation better than any statistics that could be 
made.’ , 


“The following provision appears in Section 307-(B): 


“*The Labor Board may upon its own motion, within ten days 
after the decision, in accordance with the provisions of Section 
301, of any dispute with respect to wages or salaries of em- 
ployees or subordinate officials of carriers, suspend the operation 
of such decision if the Labor Board is of the opinion that the 
decision involves such an increase in wages or salaries as will 
be likely to necessitate a substantial readjustment of the rates of 
any carrier.’ 


‘“‘We feel that with this specific reference to the authority of 
the board to review and set aside agreements that may be 
reached under the provisions of Section 301 when a proposi- 
tion of the magnitude of the present demands is under con- 
sideration—there can be no question that the section referred 
to clearly contemplates that the cost must be taken into con- 
sideration by the board before a decision can be reached.” 


Locomotive Firemen 


In presenting the railroads’ reply to the demands of loco- 
motive firemen Mr. Whiter repeatedly called attention to 
the disparities between the proposals of the firemen and other 
train service employees. In so doing he pointed out that if 
the firemen’s demands were to be granted they would be, in 
many cases, earning more money for the same mileage and 
hours of work than many of the other employees on the same 
train whose responsibilities are greater. 

As in the cases of the requests made by the trainmen and 
conductors, Mr. Whiter opposed the payment of punitive 
overtime for Sunday work. In addition he presented testi- 
mony against proposals made by the firemen for the elimina- 
tion of the wage differential between the rates of firemen on 
locomotives using coal and oil as fuel and also between help- 
ers on electric locomotives and firemen on steam locomotives. 
Exhibits were submitted showing the relative conditions of 
those services, the hazards involved, etc. 

In regard to the whole subject of wage increases for fire- 
men, Mr. Whiter submitted statistics showing the actual work 
performed and compensation earned by firemen in passenger 
service on representative railroads during a stated time during 
the period of federal control as compared with the compensa- 
tion which would be received if the men’s proposals were to 
be granted. In this connection Mr. Whiter said: 

“Tt will be noted that the present monthly earnings for the 
assignments covered by this exhibit range from $137.10 to 
$297.00, the prevent average hourly earnings from 78.2 cents 
to $1.513. 

“From these exhibits it will be noted that the minimum 
monthly earnings under the proposed rates and conditions 
would be $208.00; the maximum, $495.04; the minimum in- 
crease, $70.90; the maximum increase, $217.92; the mini- 
mum percentage of increase, 38.17; the maximum, 94.03; 
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the average hourly earnings under the proposition ranging 
from $1.081 to $2.385.” 


Many of the proposals made by the firemen were opposed 
by Mr. Whiter on the ground that they covered conditions 
which were not similar throughout the country and would 
therefore lead to discrimination and disagreements between 
the men and between the men and the managements. 


Clerical and Station Employees 


Demands of clerical and station employees for increases in 
compensation were discussed on May 24 by Mr. Whiter, who 
after reviewing the various awards which have been made to 
this class of employees during the period of federal control, 
showed that the classes of employees covered by the presenta- 
tion of the Brotherhood of Railroad and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employees have re- 
ceived, over the 1915 hourly rates, increases of from 74 per 
cent to 130 per cent, and over the 1917 hourly rates, in- 
creases of 47 per cent to 60 per cent. “The rates proposed 
by the employees,” he said, “would involve increases over 
the 1915 hourly rates of from 142 per cent to 238 per cent 
hourly rates of from 39 per cent to 62 per cent.” 

In regard to a basic wage for junior clerks, Mr. Whiter 
said: 

“Fully 50 per cent of the total clerks employed, both male 
and female, are what might be termed junior clerks, a great 
number of whose ages range from 18 to 23 years. Supple- 
ment to general order 27 7 placed a minimum rate of $87.50 
per month on all clerical positions irrespective of age or 
experience, and to apply the requested increase (204 x 20c = 
$40.80) upon the present minimum would establish a new 
minimum of about $128.30 per month. We believe it will be 
found in outside industries and in business which generally 
recruits this class from the public schools and business col- 
leges, that the present minimum for a clerk is below the rate 
established by Supplement 7, and to concede that this mini- 
mum be increased to $128.00 per month is not justified.” 

Regarding the wages of clerks above the junior grade, Mr. 
Whiter continued: 

“We recognize that clerical forces above the junior clerk 
merit consideration, but we respectfully call attention to the 
danger of attempting to level up as between individual posi- 
tions. Merit, ability, responsblty and years of service have 
been the factors underlying the successful office organization 
of railroads as well as other business interests. It is from 
this class of employees that the office heads must be drawn 
and to inject and plan whereby these factors are eliminated 
spells lack of effort and initiative and places the clerical 
situation at a serious disadvantage.” 

Many of the demands of the men, such as the establishment 
of certain differentials, two weeks’ vacation with pay, were 
opposed by Mr. Whiter, on the ground that they were con- 
ditions which were local and should therefore be adjusted by 
the individual men and railroads involved. 

Throughout his testimony Mr. Whiter brought out the fact 
that railroad clerical work so differs by departments, by loca- 
tion and by railroads that clerical workers must necessarily 
be treated upon individual merit and ability, the character 
of the position held and other similar factors rather than as 
a class. 

Replies to the demands of members of the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Signalmen and to maintenance of way employees 
were presented to the Railroad Labor Board on May 25 by 
Mr. Whiter. The former organization has proposed, first, 
an increase in the hourly rates of pay for positions named in 
the agreement entered into with their organization by the 
Director General of Railroads, effective on February 1, 
1920, and, second, to establish hourly rates for positions 
which were not included in said agreement; namely, signal 
inspectors, general foremen and signal foremen whose pres- 
ent monthly rates were determined during federal control by 
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the federal managers of the individual railroads and ap- 
proved by the regional directors. 

The second demand of the organization was dismissed by 
Mr. Whiter by citing clauses of the Transportation Act and 
rulings of the Interstate Commerce Commission relative to 
“subordinate officials,” in which class the employees in ques- 
tion are placed. In this connection Mr. Whiter said: 

“Tt is realized that the compensation of those in charge of 
other employees should carry a proper differential above the 
earnings of those whom they employ and whose work they 
supervise. Efficient operation and the maintenance of 
proper discipline demand that those vested with authority 
to employ, discipline or dismiss subordinates shall not be 
represented by the organization which also represents the 
employees reporting to them. 

“The supervisory duties of signal inspectors, general fore- 
men and signal foremen make it impossible to assign regu- 
lar hours of service, as a considerable portion of their time 
is spent on trains and their hours of service are generally 
as variable as those of a trainmaster, supervisor of signals, 
supervisor of track and other supervisory officials which 
require adjustment of hours to meet the requirements of the 
service. ‘This manifestly makes it necessary to pay these 
employees a monthly salary to cover all service performed, 
and it would be inconsistent to pay them on any other basis.” 

Mr. Whiter then discussed the wages to be paid other sig- 
nal employees, summarizing his views on the entire matter 
as follows: 

“First: The order of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
dated March 23, 1920, defines ‘subordinate official,’ and 
we submit that it eliminates possibility of action on the part. 
of the board in connection with that portion of the brother- 
hood’s request referring to signal inspectors, general foremen 
and signal foremen. 

“Second: We agree that the two basic rates now paid sig- 
nalmen and signal maintainers are not justified. 

“Third: The statement of the brotherhood in support of 
their request for increases amounting to from 18 to 22 per 
cent above the rates established during federal control, ‘ef- 
fective on January 1, 1919, and to be augmented to the 
extent that the cost of living has increased since January 1, 
1919,’ does not justify the requested increases in rates, and 
they have submitted no facts to support either (a) making 
the request retroactive to January 1, 1919, or (b) the grant- 
ing of a further increase to the extent that the cost of living 
has increased since January 1, 1919. The adoption of a 
standard wage scale for any branch of railroad service or 
for any class of employees in any industry, without regard 
to the particular qualifications of the employees and without 
giving due consideration to the class of work to be per- 
formed and the local living costs and conditions surround- 
ing the employment, cannot be justified and is ecenomically 
unsound. 

“Tt is our conclusion, therefore, that certain positions in 
the signal department justify the payment of a rate in ex- 
cess of the minimum basic rate, and further, that such 
differentials can be fairly established for individual posi- 
tions only after the managing officers of individual railroads 
have had an opportunity to fully consider the facts in each 
case. This applies equally to all of the positions which 
have been under discussion, namely, signal maintainers and 
signalmen, assistant signal maintainers and assistant signal- 
men, gang foremen, leading maintainers, leading signalmen 
and helpers. 

“Fourth: The request as submtited to your board by 
President Holt of the brotherhood reads: ‘These rates of 
pay to be incorporated in the National Agreement negoti- 
ated by the Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen of America 
effective February 1, 1920.’ 

“The agreement to which they refer reads in part as fol- 
lows: “These rules and agreements shall remain in full force 
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and effect during federal operation unless superseded or 
amended as herein provided.’ 

“The question of incorporating any new rates of pay or 
other requests in the so-called National Agreements is one 
which we believe is not properly before the board at this 
time, and is not properly a part of the wage questions now 
under consideration. We respectfully submit that this ques- 
tion is one of importance separate and distinct from the 
question of wages, and if it comes to the board in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Transportation Act it should 
be handled separately in order that due consideration may 
be given to all its many details and that the railroads should 
then be given proper opportunity for the presentation of their 
views.” 

Demands of maintenance of way employees were next con- 
sidered by Mr. Whiter, who reviewed the increases in com- 
pensation which have been granted to employees in this 
phase of railway work. The request of the maintenance of 
way employees’ representatives is for the establishment of 
uniform rates. In their presentation they grouped the em- 
ployees in sub-departments of the general maintenance of 
way department, i. e., the bridge and building department, 
the track department, and laborers in the shops. Each of 
these groups was treated successively by Mr. Whiter. 

Owing to the fact that there are no available statistics 
as to the average rates of pay for men in similar work in 
- outside industries, Mr. Whiter did not attempt to present 
comparative figures of the increases which have been granted 
this class of employees and of the cost of living. However, 
Mr. Whiter did point out certain differences in the character 
of the work performed by maintenance of way employees and 
other railway employees and suggested that these differences 
be taken into consideration. 

Regarding the wage of the track laborer or trackman, Mr. 
Whiter said: 

“The track laborer or trackman’s rate is generally re- 
garded as the basic rate for the entire wage scale in the track 
sub-department. It is true that the rate paid to track and 
other unskilled labor, generally, has been somewhat lower 
than the rates paid to laborers in industrial plants, by con- 
tractors and by farmers, but this has not been on account of 
any desire to pay railroad employees less, but, because no 
matter what rate is paid, it will, in a short time, become the 
Tow rate, as the manufacturer, the contractor and the farmer 
offer higher rates to secure the laborers they must have. This 
is not a theory but a concrete fact and a condition developed 
many times. After General Order 27 was made effective, it 
was found that the increased rates provided did not con- 
tinue to attract a sufficient number of laborers to the rail- 
roads; then the rate was again increased, but in the course 
of events the raising of rates by the manufacturers, the con- 
tractors, etc., again made inroads upon the ranks of the 
railroads forces; then Interpretation 1 to Supplement 8 was 
promulgated, which further increased the hourly rates. The 
action now taken by a great many of the railroads, to work 
10 hours per day, paying time and one-half for the ninth 
and tenth hours equalling 11 hours pay for 10 hours work 
is necessary, because 10 hours work a day is required to get 
sufficient work done to properly maintain the tracks. 

“The only time the railroad laborer is not the lower paid 
is immediately after a raise of pay by the railroad and before 
the other employers have readjusted their rates, or during 
the time of industrial depression, when there is a surplus of 
labor. No increase in rate for trackmen that the railroads 
- could give will ever change the fundamental condition cre- 
ated by other industries bidding competitively for this class 
of labor. 

“Notwithstanding the fact that the average hourly rate 
for trackmen has been increased over 100 per cent since 
1915, the rates paid by other employers are today higher 
in some localities than that paid by the railroads. Hence 
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the only question that can enter into the determination of a 
trackman’s rate is—is it a just and reasonable wage for men 
engaged in this service? 

Mr. Whiter then launched into a discussion of the rea- 
sons why the requests of the men for the elimination of 10 
hours’ work pér day and the substitution therefor of two 
shifts of eight hours each, or that the number of section 
gangs be increased during the working season, are impracti- 
cable. He said, “First, there is not sufficient daylight to 
allow of two eight-hour shifts being worked; the starting 
hour for the forces, as requested by the organization for the 
first shift, must be before 7:00 a. m., and this would extend 
the working period of the second shift to 11:00 p. m. Either 
plan would require the training and employment of double 
the number of foremen and assistant foremen. Second, to 
increase the number of gangs would require an increase in 
the number of shovels, motor or hand cars, push trucks, 
outfit cars, labor camps and all other machines appliances 
and facilities for track work. Either plan would require 
double the number of track laborers. As a matter of fact, 
the railroads during the working season now employ all of 
the laborers available, except at certain points where on 
account of local conditions the number of laborers available 
is above normal. Where there are more men than required 
at any particular point they endeavor to get such men to go 
to the places where they are needed and also frequently or- 
ganize them into additional gangs, putting on work trains 
to carry them to and from the places of work, often many 
miles away. 

“Despite all efforts, it is impossible to get enough men to 
fill up the present number of gangs or to organize a suf- 
ficient number of extra gangs to get the work done and 
not work the forces more than eight hours per day. . It is the 
judgment of our committee, until a condition in this country 
obtains when there is a sufficient supply of labor to enable 
the employment of more men, it will continue to be necessary 
for track forces to work 10 hours per day during the work- 
ing season, in order to properly and safely maintain the 
railroads.” 

Mr. Whiter closed his testimony at this session by dis- 
cussing the demands made by the shop laborers. In so 
doing, he opposed the request of the men for a retroactive 
award, for time and one-half for Sunday and holiday work, 
and for a guaranteed minimum of eight hours when required 
to report for duty on any assigned work day. 

In closing the presentation of the railroads reply Mr. 
Whiter on Wednesday dealt with the requests of the station- 
ary firemen and oilers, the master mates and pilots, and 
members of the shop crafts. 

In considering the demands of the stationary firemen and 
oilers he said: “No accurate data has been compiled to show 
the different rates which are now paid in the United States, 
nor what increases have been given to these rates since 1913, 
1914 and 1915 (dates on which comparison with increased 
living cost data are based), nor what increases have been 
made in rates for similar positions in comparable industries. 
Without such data it is impracticable to measure with rea- 
sonable accuracy, by comparison with increased living cost 
or increased wages in comparable industries, the justice of 
either the increases that have been made or that are re- 
quested.” 

Time and one-half for Sunday and holiday work and the 
establishment of a uniform rate of pay for work which varies 


throughout the country was again opposed. 


In regard to requests made by the national organization 
of the master, mates and pilots for an extension of the San 
Francisco rates as a minimum at all other ports, Mr. Whiter 
first called attention to the dissimilarity between the services 
rendered by these employees and other employees more 
closely connected with railroad operation and maintenance 
and between ports. In this connection he said “Section 300 
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of the Transportation Act defines the term ‘carrier’ as ‘any 
carrier by railroad,’ with certain exceptions. It would appear 
to be necessary to determine whether or not any or all classes 
of employees on floating equipment owned and operated by 
railroads or operated as part of the railroad system, or in 
which railroads are interested only through stock ownership, 
come within the provisions of Section 300, as they are not 
specifically mentioned and would seem to be excused by 
definition of word ‘carrier.’ 

“We believe that, where service is so sufficiently con- 
nected with railroad service, working conditions of railroad 
service can be adopted without placing unjust or unreason- 
able expense for the time during which no adequate service 
is rendered, marine working conditions should be with- 
drawn. Where service is more particularly marine service, 
workng conditions of marine service only should apply.” 
Mr. Whiter then began the railroads’ reply to the presenta- 
tion made by the railway employees’ department of the 
American Federation of Labor presenting testimony as to 
increases the shop men have already received and increases 
proposed, showing in general that employees in this class 
have already received increases over 1915 rates, ranging from 
66 per cent for molders to 152 per cent for regular appren- 
tices. The proposed increases range from 102 per cent to 
251 per cent over 1915 rates, an average increase of 103 
per cent over 1915. 

“This shows that these employees have received increases 
comparing favorably with the increased cost of living, and 
they also compare favorably with those granted other classes 
of railroad employees,” Mr. Whiter added. 

Establishment of uniform rates for all shops, regardless 
of location and other factors affecting cost of living, was 
-opposed by the railroads. The suggestion was made to pro- 
-vide a plan for the payment in railroad shops of rates which 
‘take into consideration prevailing rates in the surrounding 
-territory for same class of work. 

After discussing the hazards as affecting wages, training 
and skill requred, degree of responsibility, regularity of em- 
ployment and inequalities, Mr. Whiter closed the railroads 
‘presentation by saying in part: 

“Tt has been our endeavor to concisely present to the 
‘board the present rates, bases upon which they were devised 
and rules for their application, to illustrate the application 
of the present proposals to existing relations as between 
classes of emloyees and to conditions nnder which service is 
performed. We feel this cannot properly be considered as 
opposing just and reasonable rates. As stated at the outset 
of the presentation, we are not opposing fair increases in 
existing rates of wages where increases are shown to be 
justified, as stated at the beginning of our presentation; we 
believe that in return for fair wage every employee or or- 
ganization of employees should feel obligated to give efficient 
-and ungrudging service. It is our thought that this issue 
is one of wage adjustment and only such rules as will be 
directly affected by such adjustments should be considered 
at this time. 

“We have endeavored to show, as far as time permitted, 
the punitive results of many of the proposals. Railroads are 
hemmed in with rules, which originally were destined to cor- 
rect improper conditions, but, through their continuance and 
rigid application under changed conditions, have no other 
effect than to increase payments by means other than regu- 
lar wage rates. It is our request that all increases awarded 
shall be given in rates and not through punitive rules. 

“With reference to the perpetuation of national agree- 
ments which the organizations have requested, we desire 

again to state our position to the board. These national 
agreements were not a part of the issue when before the 
President of the United States, nor when, under Section 301 
_ . of the Transportation Act, this committee was appointed and 
- met with the organization’s representatives to consider this 
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wage matter. If this board should decide to take up the 
question of national agreements, it would seem appropriate 
that there first be presented by the employees their argu- 
ments in support of the various details and justification for 
their applying alike on all railroads, and that thereafter 
a reasonable opportunity be given the railroads to analyze 
such supporting arguments, and to prepare and submit their 
replies thereto.” 


Rebuttal by Employees 


Representatives of the employees on Thursday began their 
rebuttal before the board, W. N. Doak, of the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen, answering the presentation made on be- 
half of the railroads. He began his testimony by disputing 
the data presented on wages earned by trainmen and by show- 
ing that these wages have not been adequate. Mr. Doak cited 
numerous affidavits from members showing expenditures for 
stated fifteen-day periods. On such bases the men were shown 
to be spending far more than they were earning. One exhibit 
filed as evidence of the cost of living included in a fifteen- 
day period three pairs of shoes, two dresses and such items as 
wholesale purchases of groceries, etc. In addition Mr. Doak 
requested verification of data submitted by the railroads. He 
outlined the position of trainmen on time and one-half over- 
time for Sunday and holiday work. The trainmen’s proposi- 
tion is to pay time and one-half daily, hourly or mileage rate 
with Sunday or holiday overtime paid for at only time and 
one-half regular rate. Mr. Doak then stated that the elimina- 
tion of mountain differentials would not be acceptable to the 
men. He disputed the application of this differential to all 
gradients of one and one-eighth per cent. 

The feature of Mr. Doak’s testimony was the strenuous 
opposition displayed to yard classification as a basis of pay. 
In so doing he made the statement that the cost of living in 
many small centers is larger than in larger centers and cited 
Bridgeport, Conn., as an example as compared with Chicago, 
Boston and New York. In addition he maintained that it 
was worth as much to switch cars in a smaller center as in 
large ones. 

After opposing the establishment of a differential between 
day and night for yard workers, and defending his right to 
speak for subordinate officials such as yardmasters he closed 
the rebuttal with a plea for immediate consideration of the 
men’s demands, saying “we have recently seen a demonstra- 
tion of a protest in which hundreds and thousands of men 
have left the service to engage in other industries and the 
spirit of restlessness the like of which has never been seen in 
any industry, now prevails in the transportation industry. 
This has been brought about by long delays and waiting. The 
buck has been passed so long that the men say, ‘what’s the 
use?’ and search elsewhere for employment. The demands of 
the men were filed one year ago. Since that time the cost of 
living has increased 15 to 20 per cent. We have had to dis- 
cipline thousands of men to maintain our contracts and the 
board should now make the necessary ‘adjustments regardless 
of cost to carriers and as soon as possible. Although we were 
not favorable to the transportation act, now that it is the law 
of the land we will try to observe it both in letter and in 
spirit.” 





Tue PENNSYLVANIA RarLtRoAD’s WoMEN’s Division oF War 
Rewier, department No. 3, has founded a $5,000 scholarship at 
the University of Pennsylvania. It was given in memory of 
three young men who gave their lives in the great war, Arthur 
Dutton, Robert Gamble and Ernest Stine. The scholarships are 
to be given with the stipulation that the student shall be a son 
or daughter of a present or deceased employee of the freight 
traffic department of the Pennsylvania system, or a son or 
daughter of a member of department No. 3, Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Women’s Division for War Relief. 
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f A Loan of $125,000,000 
for Equipment 


T= INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION on May 21 © 


announced its tentative decision to accept in part the 

recommendation of the special committee of the Asso- 
ciation of Railway Executives which has been considering the 
plan for apportioning and disbursing the revolving fund of 
$300,000,000 provided for in the transportation act, to the 
extent that, as at present advised, it will recommend the 
loaning of at least $125,000,000 out of the fund for the pur- 
chase of engines and cars. 

The commission says that the minimum needs are 2,000 
locomotives and 100,000 freight cars, including 20,000 refrig- 
erator cars. Some of this equipment is already being con- 
structed or has been contracted for, but $125,000,000 is prob- 
ably less than 25 per cent of the cost of the remainder, which 
has not been ordered. It is evident that the equipment re- 
quired “properly to meet the transportation needs of the pub- 
lic” cannot be secured unless the carriers, with the aid of the 
25 per cent to be advanced by the government, themselves 
assume the burden of financing the remaining 75 per cent. 

The commission had hoped that the carriers by co-opera- 
tive action, as suggested in its circular letter of April 28, 
would submit a definite and agreed plan for the distribution 
of the entire fund, but this apparently has proved imprac- 
ticable. The committee of the Association of Railway Execu- 
tives, in addition to the apportionments for the several pur- 
poses, has recommended “that the commission offer to each 
company having indicated a desire to purchase equipment, its 
percentage of the $125,000,000, being that percentage which 
the standard return of the company bears to the total standard 
return of all the railroads.” The National Association of 
Owners of Railroad Securities opposes this plan. The appli- 
cations of some of the carriers are too indefinite to afford a 
basis for intelligent determination, and a number have failed 
to make applications in the form or to give the information 
required by the commission’s order of April 23. Few appli- 
cants seem to appreciate the necessity that the carriers assume 
a part of the burden. 

Division 4 of the commission will accordingly set down for 
hearing on May 29, at Washington, the matter of applications 
for loans under section 210, and urges carriers to file their 
applications on or before that date. It is especially impor- 
tant that the applications should state accurately and in detail 
the transportation needs which respondent would be unable 
to meet if the requested loan were not granted, and 
what security is offered and what is the prospective 
earning power of the applicant. In regard to cars, 
the application should state the kinds and numbers of units 
and the cost per unit of each kind, and whether or not the 
cars desired are suitable for interchange. If the loan is 
desired for other additions and betterments it should be 
clearly stated wherein the expenditures proposed will expedite 
car movement or “meet the transportation needs of the 
public.” 

The commission will not follow any arbitrary methods of 
allocation but will endeavor to apportion the fund in a man- 
ner which will most nearly meet the needs of the country. As 
at present advised, the commission announces tentatively the 
following principles according to which it appears the dis- 
tribution of the fund should be effected: 

(a) The apportionment recommended by the committee 
should be roughly followed, but the amount assigned to meet 
maturities may have to be relatively increased. 

(b) One of the most immediate needs is for refrigerator 
cars for the movement of perishable foodstuffs. 

(c) Other very pressing needs are for other freight-train 
cars and for locomotives. 
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(d) The fund should be distributed in such way as to effect 
the largest possible contributions from the carriers to meet 
the sums advanced by the United States. 

(e) The $125,000,000 for equipment might best be dis- 
bursed through a national equipment corporation, in which 
the carriers would take stock for 25 per cent of the cost of 
the equipment, the United States advancing the cash for the 
stock up to $125,000,000 and the remaining 75 per cent being 
financed through a car trust. Provision would have to be 
made for adequate per diem or réntal with such an arrange- 
ment. 

(f) In the event such equipment corporation cannot be 
organized, then the fund should be distributed to those car- 
riers who individually can meet the government’s advances 
with large proportional amounts financed by themselves. 

(g) Loans should not be granted for additions and better-- 
ments (roadway) unless it can be clearly demonstrated that 
these improvements will facilitate materially the movement of 
equipment. 

The two subjects to be considered at the hearing are: 

1. In what way should the fund of $300,000,000, or that 
part remaining over and above the amounts required to pay 
judgments, decrees and awards, be distributed in order to best 
enable the carriers “properly to meet the transportation needs 
of the public? 

2. In what way should the fund be distributed in order to 
best insure that the earning power of the recipients and the 
character and value of the securities offered are such as to 
furnish reasonable assurance of the applicants’ abilities to 
repay the loans within the time fixed and to meet their other 
obligations in connection therewith, while realizing the pur- 
pose of properly serving the public? 

While the commission hopes, as the result of the: hearing, 
to arrive at a comprehensive plan for making its recommenda- 
tions with respect to loans out of the fund, it will, neverthe- 
less, either before or after the hearing, if in its judgment the 
public good so requires, receive, consider and make recom- 
mendations for loans upon applications independently pre- 
sented. But this reservation will not ordinarily be construed 
in favor of applicants failing promptly to reply in due form 
to the commission’s order of April 23. _- 

The plan for giving the railroads about $300,000,000 ad- 
ditional of the rental which the Railroad Administration 
owes them, by Senator Cummins’ amendment to the transpor- 
tation act providing that the entire $765,000,000 owed by 
the railroads to the government for capital improvements 
made during federal control might be funded for 10 years, 
was abandoned by a sub-committee of the Senate committee 
on interstate commerce, of which Senator Kellogg is chair- 
man. It is proposed to go ahead and pass that part of Sena- 
tor Cummins’ amendment which applies to Section 210 of the 
act, increasing the maturity of the $300,000,000 loan fund 
from 5 to 15 years and putting the discretion as to security 
in the Interstate Commerce Commission: instead of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, but the proposed amendment to the 
funding provisions in Section 207 will be omitted because 
Director General Hines has explained to the committee in 
a letter to Senator Kellogg, that to pay the railroads the ad- 
ditional amount of their rental in cash, instead of offsetting 
it against the capital expenditures, would require an im- 
mediate appropriation of $350,000,000 for the Railroad Ad- 
ministration. It had been the impression of the committee 
that the appropriation for the Railroad Administration would 
not be needed so soon, and after a conference with Represen- 
tatives Esch and Good it was decided that an appropriation 
could not be put through at this time. 

The Cummins amendment had been made a rider to the 
sundry civil appropriation bill which was reported to the 
Senate on May 21. 
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May Day Strikes in 
England and France 


By Robert E. Thayer 
European Editor of the Railway Age. 


; Lonpon, May 6. 

AY FIRST, or “May Day,” in Europe is the occasion for 

M all sorts of labor demonstrations, and this year was no 

exception to the rule. Extravagant promises were 

made by the labor extremists in both France and England as 

to what would be done on that day, but fortunately nothing 

very serious came of those promises. The disturbances are, 

however, worthy of comment in that they give a fairly good 
insight into the labor situation. 


Situation in England 


The situation in England was by far the least disturbing. 
The railwaymen, as has been previously recorded, are seeking 
material advances in wages at the present time. Regardless 
of the fact that organized wage boards, approved by the 
accredited leaders of the railwaymen’s unions, have been 
established to handle all such matters, certain extremists in 
the local unions attempted to organize a demonstration for a 
May Day strike in order to emphasize these claims. Their 
program was to have the men “work to rule,” which is in the 
nature of a “stay-in” strike. The idea of a “work-to-rule” 
- strike is for the men to work strictly in accordance with the 
literal wording of the rules rather than in a liberal interpreta- 
tion of the rules. The nature of the rules is such that by 
doing this the operation of the trains would be greatly inter- 
rupted. The platform on which these extremists based their 
“‘work-to-rule” compaign was: first, the abolition of the slid- 
ing scale for the adjustment of wages according to the cost of 
living; second, the revision of the classification of grades 
under the agreement, and third, the granting to railwaymen 
a sixteen-shillings-a-day minimum wage, which is about to be 
given to the dockers. 

All branches of the union were circularized and asked to 
support this program, in spite of the fact that the official heads 
of the unions had the matter well in hand and were working 
to their contract by presenting this. matter through the wage 
boards referred to above. . 

Considerable publicity was given to the matter in the press 
and May Day arrived. The action of the Labor extremists 
had been severely condemned in advance by the official unions 
and the final result showed that conservative counsels had the 
desired effect. The only disturbance worthy of mention was 
that the men in the freight yards of the Great Western rail- 
way in London adopted a “go-slow” policy which occasioned 
some delay. Passenger traffic was interfered with in no way. 
In commenting upon the action of these extremists, J. H. 
Thomas, the secretary of the National Union of Railway- 
men, said, in his address to railwaymen on May 2: “The 
working classes will be the first to suffer from the adoption 
of such a policy. Good, swift and efficient transport at this 
moment is more essential than ever. Did those who ad- 
vocated such a policy realize that it was one further method 
of increasing the cost of living?” The result of this demon- 
stration reflects a very sane attitude on the part of the ma- 
jority of the railwaymen in England. 


Situation in France 


The situation in France was not nearly as favorable as 
that in England. Substantially the same plans were adopted 
for the May Day demonstration but in this case a direct 
strike was ofdered and considerable numbers of railwaymen 
responded to the call of the extremists. In that country it 
appears that the railwaymen themselves have not been as 
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careful as they should be in electing their representatives to 
the main union body. For example, at the railwaymen’s 
Congress, which was held in Paris the latter part of April, 
it was shown that the extremist delegates were in the ma- 
jority as indicated by their victory on a strike vote which 
was won by a majority of over 73,000 votes, This infused 
great confidence and extensive plans were developed for a 
May Day strike to last for an unlimited period. There is a 
total of 432,000 railwaymen in France of which 139,000 are 
non-union men. By sheer force of votes the extremists over- 
ruled the better judgment of the General Federation of La- 
bor and succeeds in securing its sympathy and effective 
support. 

The circulars put out ordering the strike presented as the 
program of the railway unions, immediate nationalization 
of railways, the reinstatement of dismissed men, the with- 
drawal of the prosecution of the militants in connection with 
the recent strike and respect for union rights. The condi- 
tions in France are such that such a program presented a 
very weak argument for a universal strike. 

May Day came and with it a far greater demonstration 
than was experienced in England. The reports for the first 
day show that out of 45,000 railwaymen in Paris there were 
13,500 on strike. In the rest of the country there was not as 
large a percentage. of strikers as in Paris and train services 
were not severely affected. Provisions were made by the 
various companies for emergency forces. On the Paris, Lyon 
& Mediterranean 500 engineer students were held in reserve 
but of these only 200 were required. The Paris-Orleans 
had 400 students on hand to act as volunteers. The shops 
of the Paris, Lyon & Mediterranean suffered to a greater 
extent than any other part of the road. At three of its larg- 
est plants fully 50 per cent of the men responded to the strike 
call. This is accounted for by the fact that the February 
strike centered on the discharge of a P. L. M. shopman. 

In accordance with its pledge of sympathy and support 
the General Federation of Labor, seeing that the progress of 
the strikers on the railways was slow, ordered on May 3, a 
strike of the seamen, dockers and miners. The program of 
action accompanying the order for this strike consisted of: 

The constitution of a national economic committee to reorganize pro- 
duction; the constitution of an international consortium for the distribution 
of raw material; and the constitution of an international fleet to regulate 
freights, 

Control of imports. 

Reorganization of rail transport. 

International allotment of war burdens. 

he economic entente of all peoples on a basis of co-operation. 

The cessation of Colonial expeditions and disarmament. 

A casual perusal of these demands is sufficient to show 
the absurd grounds upon which the call for the strike was 
based and one wonders how such a demand could even in- 
terest or be understood by the rank and file of the ordinary 
labor men. The strike of the seamen and dockers was far 
more successful than the railway strike due probably to the 
class of men in that particular service. It did not, as was 
hoped, strengthen the railway strikers, for the latest reports 
show that the railwaymen’s strike has practically died out and 
that the situation is rapidly improving on the various sys- 
tems. The Government has taken a quite decided stand. 
The extremists’ leaders are either in hiding or in jail. Over 
100 dismissals were made, which included five labor leaders. 

While of course strikes of such a nature are to be greatly 
regretted it would seem that the recent demonstrations both 
in France and England have clarified the atmosphere some- 
what. It shows quite decidedly that the bulk of the working 
classes are ready and anxious to do their part in the nations’ 
reconstruction. It was a test of strength between the ex- 
tremists and the broader minded and more intelligent union 
leaders. The results have shown that the laboring men are 
beginning to realize that the policy of the extremists is not to 
their best interests. 
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Violation of the law requiring that livestock in transporta- 
tion must be fed and watered at least every 28 hours is the 
basis of I4 separate suits which were filed recently in the 
United States District Court by livestock producers against 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. 


The sundry civil bill, containing an amendment to the 
transportation act increasing to fifteen years the maturity 
of revolving funds for loans to railroads, was passed by the 
Senate on Wednesday. The bill also appropriates $450,000 
for expenses of the Railroad Labor Board. 


Three months in jail was the sentence imposed at Har- 
risburg, Pa., on April 24, on eight men who pleaded guilty to 
charges of theft of merchandise from the American Railway 
Express Company. The men appear to have been employees 
of the company, employed on trains. 


The Interstate Express is a new, fast, daylight passenger 
train which has been put in service by the New York Central, 
between Buffalo and Chicago. The train leaves Buffalo at 
8.30 a. m., arriving in Chicago at 7.30 p. m. The correspond- 
ing eastbound train leaves Chicago at 8.25 a. m., and arrives 
at Buffalo at 9.25 p. m. 


The Committee of Management for the co-ordination of 
the Grand Trunk Railway with the Canadian National Sys- 
tem consists of C. A. Hayes and S. J. Hungerford repre- 
senting the Government, and president Howard G. Kelley, 
vice-president Frank Scott and vice-president W. D. Robb 
representing the Grand Trunk. Mr. Kelley is chairman of 
the committee. 


A flat increase of 8 per cent in the valuation of the rail- 
roads in the State of Nebraska has been ordered, according 
to figures given out by the State Board of Equalization. The 
valuation has been fixed at $306,746,940, which represents an 
increase over the total of 1919, of $22,655,485. The Pullman 
Company is assessed an increase of the same per cent, the 
valuation of the standard cars increasing from $15,596 to 
$16,843 and tourist cars from $8,750 to $9,450. 


The Daylight Saving Law, of New York, adopted two years 
ago and, unlike the federal law then adopted, still unrepealed, 
will remain in force, the Governor of the State having vetoed 
the bill, passed recently by the Legislature, to repeal it. The 
argument for repeal was presented on behalf of farmers who 
are said to find it difficult to keep their help at work for the 
hours in the afternoon after which other workmen have gone 
home, and impossible to start an hour earlier, because of atmos- 
pheric and other conditions; but the governor says that he is not 
impressed by this argument. He feels sure that the majority of 
the people want “Summer Time.” 


Representatives of foreign countries in the United States 
are promptly accepting invitations to attend the annual ex- 
hibit of the Railway Supply Manufacturers’ Association at 
Atlantic City from June 9 to 18. Among those who have 
accepted the invitation are: the Belgian Ambassador; the 
Danish Minister; A. H. Saastamoine, of the Finnish Lega- 
tion; Mr. Yamaguchi, representative of the Imperial Japanese 
Government Railways; V. P. Ananieff, acting commercial 
attaché to the Russian Embassy; Hipolit Gliwic, commercial 
counselor, and Stanislas Arct, representative of the Ministry 
of Approvisation, of the Polish Legation; the representative 
of the Paris, Lyons & Mediterranean Railway, France; and 
the commercial attaché of the Mexican Embassy. 


An extensive strike of clerks on the Central Railroad of 
Georgia, on May 17, interfered seriously with freight move- 
ment for nearly a whole week, the forces being short-handed 
at Savannah, Macon, Atlanta and some other places. On 
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the 20th the men were notified to return by Monday the 
26th or lose their places; and at last accounts the strike ap- 
pears to have failed. On Saturday, the 22d, it was announced 
at Macon that all freight would be received, the officers oi 
the road declaring that the strike was broken. Statements 
by the clerks, printed in the advertising pages of local papers, 
indicated that the chief reason for the strike was the refusal 
of officers of the railroad to negotiate with the clerks as 
desired; but there seems to have been doubt whether the 
national officers of the clerks approved the strike. 


S. Davies Warfield, president of the National Association 
of Owners of Railroad Securities, has given a statement to the 
press, commenting on the crisis in transportation conditions and 
declaring that it can only be met by the establishment of a perma- 
nent means for the co-ordination of railroad service, such co- 
ordination being necessary to the maintenance of private owner- 
ship and operation. The proposal of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for the organization of a national equipment corpo- 
ration, he says, should be adopted, and the powers of the corpo- 
ration extended to other facilities. Such a corporation, in co- 
operation with the commission, could make better use of the 
fund to be created from excess earnings than any other agency. 
The trustees of this corporation should constitute a management 
non-political in character and the scheme should be operated 
without profit. 


Construction of the three great tunnels through the Con- 
tinental Divide was approved by the State Railroad Commis- 
sion of Colorado on May 12, in passing on a petition con- 
taining a form of the proposed amendment to the state 
constitution. The approximate cost of the construction work 
is figured at $1,100,000 per mile. These three tunnels, which 
were described in the Railway Age of January 30 (page 371), 
will be bored through James Peak on the Denver & Salt 
Lake and through Cumbres Pass and Marshall Pass on the 
Denver & Rio Grande. The approved petition provides for 
a 50-year bond issue at not more than 5 per cent, and em- 
powers the Railroad Commission to enter into a contract 
with the railroads for the use of the tunnels at a rate suffi- 
cient to provide for the maintenance of the tunnels, for the 
payment of interest on the bonds and for the establishment 
of a sinking fund. Power is also given the Commission to 
proceed with the tunnel project as soon as the approval of 
the people is granted at an election which will probably be 
held in November. A committee has been appointed to de- 
termine the amount of money needed. 


Confirmation of I. C. C. Appointments Held Up 


Confirmation of the appointments recently made by Presi- 
dent Wilson of Henry Jones Ford, James Duncan and M. W. 
Potter as members cf the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
is being deferred by the Senate because the committee on 
interstate commerce, to which they were referred, has in- 
definitely postponed its consideration of the matter. This is 
taken to mean that no action will be taken at least before 
the proposed recess of Congress in June and possibly not 
until fall. 


Senator Poindexter’s Anti-Strike Bill 


Senator Poindexter on May 20 held a hearing at Washing- 
ton on his so-called anti-strike bill to give the American 
Federation of Labor a chance to protest against it. No other 
member of his sub-committee was present and the attendance 
was very small. Henry Stirling, legislative representative of 
the federation, objected that Congress was doing nothing to 
prevent profiteering but seemed more interested in “trying 
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to drive the workingman to work” and that it was more 
concerned about the $12 a day wages received by a plumber than 
about $125,000 a day received by “one man who does no work 
at all for it.” P. J. McNamara, vice-president of the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen & Enginemen, and W. L. Mc- 
Menimen, representing the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men, also entered protests against the bill. Mr. McNamara 
said the labor provisions of the transportation act are un- 
satisfactory to labor but that the organizations are willing to 
give it a fair trial, and he insisted that any proposal for an 
anti-strike bill such as that intrcduced by the Senator merely 
served to increase the unrest among the men and made more 
difficult the work of the conservat ve labor leaders in trying 
to overcome the efforts of the radicals. “Let things alone,” 
he said. “We have got things running fairly smoothly now 
and as soon as the cost of living comes down the unrest will 
disappear.” 


British Railroad Men at Washington 


American methods of regulating railroad rates, and particularly 
the operation of the rate-making provisions of the new transpor- 
tation act are being studied for the British railways by Major 
H. L. Thornhill, counsel for the London & North Western, and 
Geoffrey Marshall, chief goods manager of the Great Northern, 
who have come to this country on behalf of the British railway 
executive committee. They have been consulting with members 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission and railroad officers and 
have been attending the hearings on the application of the rail- 
roads for general advances in freight rates. 


Cost of Running a Railroad One Day 


The second step in the reclamation campaign which has 
been instituted on the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, as 
noted in the Railway Age of March 12 (page 782), has been 
taken, in the form of a poster showing the daily expenditures 
on the road for fuel, lumber, etc. According to the poster, 
which is printed in brilliant red, 36 cents is paid for materials 
and supplies out of every dollar received by the company. 
It is also stated that every 24 hours the road spends: 
$45,800 for fuel for locomotives. 
13,700 for lumber and timber. 
10,200 for engine house expense. 

8,660 for train supplies. 


8,400 for ties. 
1,750 for stationery and printing. 


$1,620 for station supplies;. 
1,510 _~ _ machinery and 


1,326 for Diane and supplies 
for locomotives. 
300 for electric light bulbs. 


The committee asks for the co-operation of the employees 
to increase efficiency, save material and prevent waste in 
order to reduce the costs noted in the above items. 


Exhibits at the Fuel Association Convention 


During the convention of the International Railway Fuel 
Association held at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, this week, 
a large number of locomotive appliances were exhibited. 
The following is the list of companies and the appliances 
which were exhibited: 


American Arch Company, New York, Security Sectional Arch.—Repre- 
sented by W. L. Allison, John Neff, R. J. Himmelright, A. W. Clokey, 

. T. Anthony, J. L. Nicholson, Minot R. Smith, W. E. Salisbury, F. G. 
joomer and Tom Ferguson. 

Barco Manufacturing Company, Chicago.—Three-V type metallic connec- 
tions between engine and tender for air, steam and water; metallic steam 
heat connections between passenger cars; air reservoir joints, headlight 
generator joints, automatic smokebox blower fitting, joints for roundhouse 
blower and blow-off, coach yard and station metallic sets, and joints for 
expansion. Represented by F. W. Bard, C. L. Mellor and Fred Wilcoxen. 

Bird-Archer Company, The, New York.—Harder circulator plate and 
boiler chemicals. Represented by C. J. McGurn, L. F. Wilson, J. A. 
McFarland, L. D. Bush, and John L. Callahan. 

Boss Nut Company, Chicago.—Lock nuts, machine bolts and _ rivets. 
Represented by J. W. Fogg, J. A. McLain and A. MacLain. 
——- Publishing Company, New York.—Represented by H. Stuart 

cheson 

Dearborn Chemical Company, Chicago.—Literature. Represented by J. D. 
Purcell, L, P. Bowen, I. H. Bowen and O. H. Rehmeyer. 

Detroit Lubricator Company, Detroit, Mich.—Lubricators and flange 
oiler. Represented by A. G. Machesney. 

Double Seal Ring Company, Chicago.—Piston rings. Represented by 
C. B. Toppan and G. F. Clark. 

Edna Brass Manufacturing Company, Cincinnati, O.—Lubricators, in- 
jectors, boiler checks and Reflex gages. Represented by H. A. Glenn and 
D. B. Joseph. 
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Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago.—Literature on locomotive coal hand 
ling and storage plants. 

Franklin Railway Supply Company, New York.—Franklin butterfly door, 
engine and tender trucks, radial buffer and, adjustable driving box wedge. 
Represented by W. H. Coyle, J. L.. Randolph, C. W. Floyd Coffin, J. 
Sinkler, S. D. Rosenfeit, H. M. Evans and John Bacon. 

Fuller Engineering Company, Allentown, Pa.—Literature on pulverized 
coal equipment. 

Garlock Facking Company, The, Palmyra, N. Y.—Special packings for 
general railroad use. Represented by W. G. Cook and C. W. Sullivan. 

Hanna Locomotive Stoker Company, Cincinnati, Ohio.—Represented by 
W. T. Hanna and W. A. Benson. 

Hays School of Combustion, Chicago.—Literature. Represented by R. G. 
Johansen and J. H. Anderson. 

Hulson Grate Company, Keokuk, Ia.—Locomotive grate. Represented 
by A. W. Hulson and J. W. Hulson. 

Hunt-Spiller Manufacturing Corporation, Boston, Mass.—Cylinder bush- 
ings, cylinder packing, valve packing, piston bull-rings, valve bushings, 
rod -bushings and crosshead shoes. Represented by V. W. Ellet, E. J. 
Fuller and C. L. Galloway. 

The Jeffery Manufacturing Company, Columbus, Ohio—Literature re- 
garding crushers and elevating machinery. Represented by R. W. Ste- 
venson, 

Johns-Manville Company, H. W., New York.—Asbestos pipe and boiler 
insulation, steam traps, monolithic baffle walls, boiler wall costing, refrac- 
tory cements, packings. Represented by J. C. Younglove, P. Jacobs, 
H. M. Butters, P. R. Austin, F. B. Walker and H. J. Crowe. 

Leslie Company, The, Lindhurst, N. J.—Steam heat regulators and re- 
movable injector coupling nuts. Represented by S, I. Leslie and J. J. 
Cizck. 

Lewis Draft Appliance Company, Chicago, Ill—Low pressure drafting 
device for locomotives. 

Represented by D. M. Lewis, G. C. Johnson and J. D. Purcell. 

Link Belt Co., Chicago, Steremotograph machine showing views of 
various Link-Belt installations. Represented by J. C. Nellegar, J. F. Kelly, 
W. E. Hitchcock, J. S. Holl and C. P. Armstrong. 

Locomotive Feedwater Heater Company, New York.—Locomotive feed 
water heater. Represented by W. L. Allison, E. A, Averill and W. T. 
Bennison. 

Locomotive Firebox Company, Chicago.—Nicholson Thermic syphons. 
Represented by J. L. Nicholson, J. T. Anthony, L. R. Pyle, C. G. Hawley, 
C.-M. Rogers, M. Wilson and Stuart Hawley. 

Locomotive Lubricator Company, Chicago.—Force feed lubricator in oper- 
ation and sectional model.- Represented by W. J. Schlacks. 

Locomotive Pulverized Fuel Company, New York. 

Locomotive Stoker Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.—One-third size working 
model of duplex locomotive stoker. Represented by D. F. Crawford, 
W. G. Clark, A. N. Willsie, O. B. Capps, J. J. Byrne, E, F. Milbank, Ira 
Jordan, Eugene Frouty, R. G. Kelley, E. R. Funk, H. G. Nastin, C, F. 
Pennypacker, W. T. Capps, F. H. Smith, H. C. Houston, H. C. Cale, 
H. B. Gardner, C. A. Quallen, A. C. Deverell, Edward Ryan, J. J. Hanna- 
han, W. D. Cook, J. M. Jordan and L. V. Stevens. 

Locomotive Superheater Company, New York.—Represented by R. R. 
Porterfield, George Fogg, B. G. Lynch, R. J. Van Mater, G. E. Ryder, 
G. L. Bourne, F. A. Schaff, J. E. Mourne, Geo. L. Dolan, H. B. Oatley 
and W. A. Buckbee. 

Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc., New York,—Ashcroft gages.. Con- 
solidated safety valves, Hancock inspirator equipment. Represented by 
C. L. Brown. 

Nathan Manufacturing Company, New York.—lInjectors, lubricators, 
boiler check, gage cocks, non-lifting coal sprinkler. Represented by 
Richard Welch, W. R. Walsh and F. C. Davern. 

National Railway Devices Company, Chicago.—Shoemaker vertical fire- 
door. Represented by Jay G. Robinson and A. F. Lind. 

Ohio Injector Company, Chicago.—Injectors, non-lifting injectors, lubri- 
cators, flange oilers, automatic drifting valves, waterglass protectors, boiler 
checks and feed hose strainers. Represented by A. C. Beckwith and W. S. 
Furry. 

Okadee Company, The, Chicago.—Blow-off valve, water glass protector, 
tank hose coupler, blower valve, front end hinge. Represented by A. 
Hollingshead, Harry Vissering, Charles R. Long, Jr., G. S. Turner, W..H. 
Heckman, Fred Zimmerman and J. M. Monroe. 

Pyle-National Company, The, Chicago.—Incandescent electric lighting, 
turbo-generators, headlight cases and accessories. Represented by George 
£. Haas, William Miller, J. Will Johnson, C. P. McGinnis and W. T. 
Brotherton. 

Railway Review, Chicago.—Represented by L. H. Lozier, J. M. Lammadee 
and C. L. Smythe. 

Roberts & Schaefer Company, Chicago.—Photographs of locomotive coal- 
ing stations, tipple and washer. Represented by C. L. McCoy. 

Sellers & Co., Inc., Wm., Philadelphia, Pa.—Injectors, indicators, start- 
ing valves, strainers, safety squirts, boiler checks, steel bronze coupling 
nuts, boiler testers and boiler washers. Represented by P. E. Raymond. 

Simmons-Boardman Fublishing Company, New York.—Railway Age and 
Railway Mechanical Engineer. Represented a Die: a AS j._ Mt. 
pesnerrerd, C. B. Peck, F. H. Thompson, A. R: Jarvis and J. W. Dudley- 

oberts. 

Standard Stoker Company, New York.—Photos of stokers. Represented 
by F. P. Roesch and J. A. Carey. 

Sunbeam Electric Manufacturing Company, Evansville, Ind.—T'urbo 
generator and headlight accessories. Represented by C. E. Kinnaw and 
H. A. Varney. 

W. S. Tyler Company, The, Cleveland, Ohio.—Draftac spark arrester. 
Represented by J Jackson and R. T. Massett. 

U. S. Metallic Packing Company, Philadelphia, Pa.—Models of single 
and tandem King type packing. Represented by M. B. Brewster and H, E. 
Hyslop. 

Vissering Company, Harry, Chicago.—Fireproof sanders, metailic piston 
rod and valve stem packing, steam compression governor and bell i 7 
Represented by G. S. Turner, Harry Vissering, Charles D. Long, Js.,. W. 
H. Heckman, F. G. Zimmerman and J, M. Monroe. 
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The Pennsylvania announces the establishment of through 
sleeping car service between Philadelphia and Detroit. 


The Western Trunk Line Committee announces the ap- 
pointment of D. A. Lahey, F. G. Banister and J. E. Coffey 
as the members of the Standing Rate Committee. 


The Long Island Railroad, in a circular addressed to the 
public, announces its intention to apply for authority to 
make a general advance of 10 per cent in passenger rates, 
including commutation fares. 


Bills of lading issued by the American Railway Express 
Company will, after July 1, be written in duplicate, the dupli- 
cate being retained by the Express Company. Shippers who 
prepare their own receipts or who have had their own forms 
have been requested to make provision for supplying dupli- 
cates, to be given to the driver or clerk who signs for the 
shipment. 


A bill to limit passenger fares has been passed by the legis- 
lature of New York and has been signed by the governor. 
It aims, it is said, to compel a reduction on the Long Island 
Railroad. The law requires that “a steam or electric rail- 
road shall not charge rates in excess of the rates charged 
for similar service in an adjacent state.” It is said that the 
purpose of the framers of the bill is to bring about an equali- 
zation between rates on Long Island and rates in New Jersey, 
the Long Island Railroad being controlled by the Pennsyl- 
vania, and both carrying commuters to New York City. 


The Traffic Committee of the Illinois Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation and the Executive Committee of the Illinois District 
Traffic League at a joint meeting on May 19, unanimously 
adopted recommendations to the Board of Directors of the 
Illinois Manufacturers’ Association, having recently enacted 
legislation concerning labor, wages and working conditions, 
declaring that the public should stand behind the law and 
the carriers until there be a solution along orderly lines. 
Pending the wage adjustment board’s decision the shipping 
public should render all assistance to carriers in the present 
emergency through voluntary efforts in moving cars, and 
in voluntary loading and unloading. “Past experience has 
demonstrated that general governmental orders given to 
carriers cannot be so drawn, but that, when literally car- 
ried out, great hardship will result. We, therefore, recom- 
mend that as few of these be drawn up as possible and that 
the individual initiative of the carrier’s officials should be 
used to the greatest possible extent. It may be found neces- 
sary, in order to re-locate equipment, to have some such 
orders issued, but they should be confined to the lowest 
minimum and only used in the most urgent cases. We hope 
the wartime priorities will not be resorted to, because this 
is a country of equal rights and equal opportunities, and 
such orders should only be issued as a last resort to prevent 
national catastrophe.” 


Through Truck Service in California 


The first application for permission to inaugurate through 
truck service between Los Angeles, Cal., and San Francisco 
was filed recently with the Railroad Commission of California. 
The present truck services out of San Francisco are of a 
local nature and no attempt has been made to secure long- 
haul freight. The application which has been presented 
states that there exists a shortage of cars and a consequent 
congestion of freight which may take months to remedy 
and that there is also a considerable dissatisfaction among 
shippers with the manner in which freight and express is 
carried by the railroads. The application was filed by the 
United Motor, Freight and Express Line. 





Interstate Commerce Commission 


Payment of Charges for Transportation 
Across Canadian Border 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has issued an 
amendment to one of its conference rulings providing that 
where transportation of persons or property or transmission 
of intelligence by wire or wireless takes place partly within 
the United States and partly within the Dominion of Canada, 
the charges of divisions accruing within the United States 
are payable only in lawful money of the United States, irre- 
spective of the money in which charges accruing in Canada 
may be payable under the laws there in force. Adjustment 
should be made in accordance with this ruling by carriers 
in settling their accounts with connecting carriers, and ap- 
propriate regulations may be included by such carriers in 
their tariffs. The practice, which has grown up since devel- 
opment of the difference in exchange values, of requiring 
prepayment of charges in cases where not customarily re- 
quired theretofore, the commission says, tends to embarrass 
shippers and impede foreign commerce. Carriers subject to 
the act will be expected to refrain from such unusual re- 
quirements in cases where they are not justified by other 
considerations. 


Supervision Practice 


The Commission has issued a notice concerning suspension of 
proposed rates under section 15 as amended. The statutory 
maximum period of suspension is 120 days beyond the time when 
the rate would otherwise go into effect. Before filing increased 
rates the carriers should have considered the action, the reasons 
underlying it and the effects of it so thoroughly as to be prepared, 
in case the increases are protested, to immediately present in full 
their defense. They should also send with each tariff containing 
increased rates a statement of the increases and the reasons 
therefor. 

Suspension of proposed rates should not be requested un- 
less protestant is sure that he understands the effect of the 
rates and that his request rests on good grounds. The re- 
quest should state clearly and concisely the reasons relied 
upon in support thereof. _The one who requests suspension 
should at the same time advise the carrier that request for 
suspension has been filed, and give the reasons for that 
action. The request upon the commission should be accom- 
panied by a statement that the carrier (or agent) naming 
them has been so advised. 

If protestant desires to be heard orally by the Suspension 
Board, the request for suspension should so state and be 
filed with the commission at least 15 days prior to the effect- 
ive date of the tariff. 

The commission must have opportunity for full under- 
standing, and therefore the request should be filed as far 
in advance as is practicable and not less than 10 days be- 
fore the effective date. It will be the policy of the commis- 
sion to afford carriers an opportunity to answer or explain 
allegations or questions raised in a request for suspension, 
but it is essential that the carriers shall give immediate at- 
tention to such matters and forward at once such representa- 
tions as they desire to have considered. If the request for 
suspension is not presented within the time above mentioned 
it may ordinarily be expected that it will not be favorably 
acted upon. If the carriers neglect to promptly forward the 
data which they desire to have considered in answer to a 
request for suspension they may expect that it will be un- 
availing. It will be the purpose of the commission to avoid 
so far as possible the suspending of proposed rates except 
where the date of that action affords opportunity to publish 
notice of such suspension before the effective date of the 
proposed rate. 
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State Commissions 


The Public Utilities Commission of Rhode Island received 
from :the New York, New Haven & Hartford an application 
for authority to make an increase of 30 per cent in freight 
rates, and to issue new tariffs on one day’s notice; the com- 
pany desiring to make an advance in intrastate rates on the 
same day that, under the expected action of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, interstate rates are advanced. 
Similar applications, some of them naming 31 per cent and 
some a less definite percentage, have been received by the 
State Commissions in other states, indicating a general 
movement. Reports of this kind come from Illinois, North 
Carolina and Virginia. 


Court News 


Prosecution for Car Robbery Not Malicious 


Two detectives of a railroad reported a freight car rob- 
bery to police headquarters, describing the occurrence, and 
the officer in charge, acting as a representative of the city 
police, caused the arrest of a person and his confinement in 
prison. The subsequent complaint against such person was 
made by a member of the city police force. The New Jersey 
Supreme Court holds that prosecution was not instituted 
against the person by the railroad so as to render it liable 
to him as for a malicious prosecution—McLaughlin v. Lehigh 
Valley (N. J.), 108 Atl. 309. 


Title to Land Where Railroad Fails to Complete 


The Illinois Supreme Court holds that where a railroad 
organized under the act for incorporation of railroads did 
not finish its railroad or commence operation within the ten 
years prescribed by the act, it had power, during the ten- 
year period, to purchase title in fee for its railroad right of 
way, so that its deeds to another railroad, organized for that 
purpose shortly before the end of the ten-year period, at- 
tempting to convey its franchise and also its real estate, while 
inoperative to locate the contemplated railroad of its succes- 
sor on the right of way strip, did vest title to the land in 
such successor.—Gulf Lines Connecting R. v. Golconda 
Northern (Ill.), 125 N. E. 357. 


Damage to Horses—Apportionment 

The Texas Court of Civil Appeals holds that if part of 
injury sustained by a shipment of horses arose solely from 
their being in a box car, the risk for the use of this being 
assumed by the shipper, and part solely from the improper 
condition of the shipping pens, for which the railroad was 
liable, the damage from each cause should be apportioned, 
and the shipper given recovery only for the part caused by 
the condition of the pens—Gulf, C. & S. F. v. Culwell (Tex.), 
216 S. W. 457. . 


Settlers on Government Land; Railroad’s 
Selection of Lien Lands Is Optional 


Settlers going upon unsurveyed government land  subse- 
quent to the passage of the Wilson Act, or the Northern 
Pacific Adjustment Act, cannot, when it later becomes estab- 
lished through government surveys that they have settled 
upon odd sections to which the road is entitled, compel a selection 
by the railroad company of lien lands; the government’s right of 
relinquishment being purely optional.—Northern Pac. v. Mueller 
(Wash.), 185 Pac. 630. 


Ejectment Not a Remedy for Unauthorized 
Use of Land Conveyed for Station 


The New York Appellate Division holds that where land 
is deeded to a railroad on condition that it shall be used “for 
the purpose of a passenger and freight depot and depot 
grounds, and for the approaches thereto, and in case 
the premises shall cease to be used for the purposes afore- 
said, then the title thereto shall revert,” ejectment does not 
lie against the railroad on its use of the land for unauthor- 
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ized erections consisting of storage houses and switches, in 
addition to a passenger station. Until the premises have 
ceased to be used for any of the purposes described in the 
deed there can be no reversion of title—O’Brien v. New York, 
N. H. & H., 170 N. Y. Supp. 160. 


Commission Cannot Require Steam Road to 
Issue Bills of Lading Over Electric Roads 


The Illinois Supreme Court holds that a fair construction 
of the entire Illinois Public Utilities Act does not authorize 
the Public Utilities Commission to require a railroad, such 
as the Pennsylvania, to give a through bill ‘of lading over an 
electric line with which it had no through rates or work- 
ing arrangéments, and no physical connection, other than by 
switching tracks of a terminal railroad association. Such 
a requirement would mean that steam roads, with a full 
line of equipment, could be compelled to distribute cars over 
all kinds of small and irresponsible electric lines with which 
they had no system of accounting and which produced no 
trade or traffic. Whether a steam road such as the Pennsyl- 
vania could be required to give a through bill of lading to any 
railroad with which it had direct physical connection was not 
in the case, and was therefore not decided.—Commission v. 
Pittsburgh, C. C. & St. L. (Ill.), 125 N. E. 495. 


Inefficient Hand Brakes 


In an action under the federal Safety Appliance Act for 
injuries to a brakeman, who alleged that a brake would not 
“take hold” when he attempted to set it, the New Mexico 
Supreme Court holds that “defective” is not used as the 
antonym of “efficient.” There are cases which imply that 
“defective” is synonymous with “inefficient,” and the Su- 
preme Court of the United States has used the word “de- 
fective” in speaking of a coupler which failed to work (San 
Antonio v. Wagner, 241 U. S. 476) and of air brakes which 
failed to function (Spokane v. Campbell, 241 U. S. 503), but 
in each case the language of the Safety Appliance Act was 
different, and there was no point made, as here, that a hand 
brake might be inefficient and not necessarily defective. It 
therefore holds that a finding that the hand brake rigging 
was not defective was not equivalent to a finding that the car 
was equipped with a sufficient hand brake and did not over- 
ride a general verdict which was necessarily based upon a 
finding that the hand brake was inefficient—Thayer v. Den- 
ver & Rio Grande (N. Mex.), 185 Pac. 542. 


Smooth Rubber Step Not Necessarily Slippery 


In an action for injuries to a female passenger it was al- 
leged that she slipped and fell while descending the car 
steps at her destination because of the failure of the rail- 
road’s employees to take her traveling bag and to assist 
her down the steps, and because the steps were old, worn 
out and slippery, and not properly pitched. The evidence 
showed that the plaintiff emerged from the car with a grip; 
she took it in both hands and held it out in front of her. 
She made no request for assistance of trainmen standing 
there. As she stepped on the first step her foot slipped or 
was caught, causing her to fall. She was wearing shoes of 
fashionable make with heels about three inches high. The 
heel from one shoe was wrenched off. The Texas Court of 
Civil Appeals reversed judgment for the plaintiff and ren- 
dered judgment for the defendant for the following reasons: 
The railroad’s employees were held not negligent in failing 
to assist a healthy young woman, carrying a small traveling 
bag, where she did not request assistance and the step was 
in good order, except that the rubber covering was worn 
smooth. Where it was as reasonable to conclude from the 
evidence that a passenger fell while alighting by reason of 
her three-inch heel catching on the edge of the steps 
as that she slipped because of their smooth condition, a ver- 
dict in her favor could not be sustained. The court may take 
judicial notice of the fact that rubber on a car step merely 
worn smooth will not become “slick” from that cause alone, 
so as to invite a slipping of the foot—Rock Island v. Wis- 
dom (Tex.), 216 S. W. 241. 
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SUOUGOUTENOGHAERODEAAANGU ORNS ECORNIONNIONT 


The Uganda railways are experimenting with oil fuel for 
locomotives. 


The Danish and Swedish railways are experimenting with 
locomotives burning oil. 


Modern Transport says that it is estimated that the 15 
per cent increase in the passenger and freight rates on the 
Australian railways will result in an additional revenue of 


£ 1,000,000. 


The Nippon Yusen Kaisha and the Osaka Shosen Kaisha 
have applied for permission to raise passenger fares on the 
European and the Australian steamship lines, and contem- 
plate a similar application with regard to the North American 
service. Due to the large increase in working expenses the 
present fares are too low to make the passenger service on 
these runs remunerative. 


Proposed New Railway in Poland 


The Board of Trade Journal says that a law was passed on 
March 2 by the Polish Diet providing for the construction by the 
State of a railway from Sierpe to Brudnica, and it is proposed to 
begin construction this year. A credit of 20,000,000 marks has 
been granted for immediate expenditure. 


Germany Restores Property Taken from Belgium 


Up to April 1, 1920, Germany had restored to Belgium 
12,154 machines and assortments of industrial material of a 
total weight of 69,929.75 tons; 14,427 agricultural machines; 
51,236 tons of fixed railroad material, 77,796 trucks and car- 
riages and 2,215 locomotives. About $6,000 worth of rail was 
sold in France, to save the cost of transportation. 


German Locomotives in France 
Lonpon. 
The French Minister of Public Works said recently that 
the number of locomotives delivered by Germany to France 
in accordance with the treaty was 2,683. Of these, 697 have 
been ceded to the Allies. The 1,986 others have been appor- 
tioned to French railway companies as follows: 


SN Batis Sade dg, a at ts an chip ws 0 en Ss ela OO 311 locomotives 
SS. J: c.5/s ne meee 2 bb eae aes 309 locomotives 
I I <i £5 PG wis oh nden cleat oem 70. locomotives 
ee aed ts treks oust ahasen a eaee 561 locomotives 
Paris, Lyons & Mediterranean.............. 178 locomotives 
eo 2 aie lS win a te etre i 260, locomotives 
DE ths éaunts sacks ea nces wea 297 locomotives 


About seven per cent of the locomotives require extensive 
repairs. 


Receipts and Expenditures on English Railways 
Lonpon. 
The British Ministry of Transport has recently issued a 
statement regarding the financial results of railway opera- 
tion for the eleven months ending February 29, 1920. The 
total revenue during this period was £174,036,157. The total 
expenditure during this period was £167,054,362, -giviug a 
balance of revenue earned over expenditure of £6,981,795, 
and an operating ratio of 96 per cent. For this period the 
standard yearly proportion of net receipts under the given 
guarantee was £43,924,000, to which is added for interest on 
works brought into use £962,600. Thus the net government 
liability for the 11 months is £38,305,026. The total traffic 
revenue earned was distributed roughly as follows: 


Passenger train traffic. ...........c000. 48 percent 
| rs ee 42.5 per cent 
Govermenent trae oc... ccc cscs ciccces 9.5 per cent 


The report also shows a charge of £23,972,125 for arrears in 
maintenance and renewal in ways. 


Me 


Locomotives 


Tue Union Rartroap is inquiring for two Consolidation type 
locomotives. 


THe Norwoop & St. LAwreNce has ordered one 2-6-2 type 
locomotive from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


THE JACKSONVILLE TERMINAL has ordered two 0-6-0 switching 
locomotives from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


Tue Farrport, PAINESVILLE & EasTERN has ordered one 0-6-0 
switching locomotive from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


THe STanpARD Ort CoMpANy oF New Jersey has ordered one 
0-6-0 switching locomotive from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


THE TRUMBULL STEEL Company, Warren, Ohio, has ordered 


one 0-6-0 switching locomotive from tke Baldwin Locomotive 
Works. 


Tue LenicH VALLEY, reported in the Railway Age of May 7, 
as being in the market for 5 Mikado type locomotives, has or- 
dered this equipment from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


Tue ATLANTIC Coast LINE, reported in the Railway Age of 
April 30 as being in the market for five 6-wheel switching loco- 
motives, has ordered this equipment from the Baldwin Locomo- 
tive Works. 


Tue Ivtino1s CENTRAL, reported in the Railway Age of May 
14 as being in the market for 75 locomotives, has ordered 50 
2-10-2 type locomotives from the Lima Locomotive Works 
and 25 Pacific type locomotives from the American Loco- 
motive Company. 


THe PENNSYLVANIA EQuiIpMENT Company, 1420 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia, Pa., is in the market for two second-hand 
four-wheel, 40-ton saddle tank switching locomotives of standard 
gage. Also for one six-whecl switching engine, with tender. 
The engine is to have cylinders about 19 by 26 in. and a weight 
of from 65 to 70 tons. 


Freight Cars 


Tue Boston & MAINE is inquiring for 50 caboose cars. 
Tue East Broap Tor is inquiring for 50 30-ton coal cars. 
Tue Seasoarp Arr LINE is inquiring for 100 phosphate cars. 


Tue Norrotk & WESTERN will build 500 100-ton gondola cars 
in its Roanoke shops. 


Tue Texas & Paciric has ordered 50 tank cars from the 
American Car & Foundry Company. 


Tue McKinney STEEL Company, Cleveland, Ohio, has or- 
dered 500 70-ton hopper cars from the Standard Steel Car Com- 
pany. 


Tue WeEsTERN O1 Corporation, Tulsa, Okla., has ordered 25 
8,000-gal. tank cars from the General American Tank Car Cor- 
poration, Chicago. 


Tue CAROLINA, CLINCHFIELD & Onto has ordered 10 24 ft. 
U. S. R. A. steel cabooses from the Standard Steel Car Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


THe Havana CENTRAL, reported in the Railway Age of April 
23 as being in the market for 200 40-ton box cars, has ordered 
this equipment from the Standard Steel Car Company. 


Tue AtLantic Coast Ling, reported in the Railway Age of 


-April 23 as being in the market for 500 double-sheathed box cars, 


has ordered this equipment from the Standard Steel Car Com- 
pany. 
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Tue PENNSYLVANIA RaILroap has ordered repairs on 500 gon- 
dola cars from the Western Steel Car & Foundry Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and on 100 to 500 box cars from the Interstate 
Car Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Passenger Cars 


Tuomas F. Carey, 120 Liberty street, New York, is in the mar- 
ket for 36 second-hand passenger coaches. 


Tue Marine CENTRAL has ordered seven baggage cars from the 
Osgood-Bradley Car Company, Worcester, Mass. 


Tue SEABOARD Air Linz is inquiring for three dining cars, one 
mail car and two combination baggage and mail cars. 


Tue ATLANTA & West Pornt has ordered 9 passenger cars and 
3 baggage cars from the American Car & Foundry Company. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA EQUIPMENT CoMPANY, 1420 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia, Pa., is in the market for several second- 
hand passenger and combination coaches. 


THe New York Municipat Raitway, reported in the Railway 
Age of March 5 as being in the market for 100 subway cars, has 
ordered this equipment from the Pressed Steel Car Company. 


Tue CuHicaco GREAT WEsTERN, reported in the Railway Age 
of March 19 as being in the market for six steel coaches, has 
ordered this equipment from the American Car & Foundry Com- 
pany. 


Tue Havana CENTRAL has ordered 10 first-class passenger cars 
and 12 third-class passenger cars from the Wason Manufacturing 
Company. These cars are to be used on the United Railways of 
Havana. 


Iron and Steel 


R. S. Wits, Grand Central Palace, New York, is in the mar- 
ket for 150 tons of steel girders, to be used on a railroad in 
France. 


Tue NETHERLANDS GOVERNMENT, reported in the Railway Age 
of May 7 as being in the market for 14,000 tons of 50 and 70 lb. 
rails, for use on the State Railways in Java, has ordered these 
rails from the United States Steel Corporation, for delivery dur- 
ing the first half of 1921. 


Machinery and Tools 


Tue St. Lours-SAan FRANctsco intends to install lathes, presses 
and other machinery at the West shop, Springfield, Mo., and at 
a number of other points. 


THe SoutTHern Paciric has ordered one 15-ton locomotive 
crane from the Ohio Locomotive Crane Company, one ditcher 
from the American Hoist Company, and one 50-ton spreader 
from the Mann, McCann Company. 


Signaling 


Tue Union Switcu & Sicnat Company, Swissvale, Pa., re- 
cently shipped 300 style “T” signal mechanisms and 300 sets of 
track circuit equipment, including track relays, track transformers 
and impedances for alternating current signals, to Japan for use 
on the main line of the Imperial Government Railways of Japan, 
between Yokohama and Osaka. 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS IN CANADA during the nine months end- 
ing December 31, 1919, numbered 1,347, according to the report 
of the Board of Railway Commissioners for Canada; non-tres- 
passers killed, 225; injured, 1,502; trespassers killed, 64; injured, 
68. Automobile accidents at highway crossings were reported 
to have increased slightly over the previous year. Only the nine 
months’ period is covered in this report as an amendment to the 
Canadian Railway Act requires that henceforth the report be 
made up to December 31 each year, instead of the end of the 
fiscal year as hitherto. 
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The Page Steel & Wire Company, New York, announces 
that its central district sales office has been removed from 
29 South La Salle street to 208 South La Salle street, Chicago. 


The Rich Tool Company, Chicago, announces that the 
Garlock-Walker Machinery Company, Limited, with offices 
in Toronto, Montreal and Winnipeg, has been appointed its 
exclusive agent for Canada. 


W. F. Myer has been appointed directing transmission en- 
gineer, industrial bearings division, of the Hyatt Roller Bear- 
ing Company, New York. Mr. Myer is in charge of the sale 
of Hyatt line shaft roller bearings. 


A. C. Johnston, chief engineer of the Link Belt Company, 
Chicago, has been promoted to vice-president and resident 
general manager of the Chicago plant, succeeding Prentiss 
L. Coonley, who is devoting his time to other duties. 


The Roller-Smith Company, New York, announces that the 
W. Montelius Price Company, Seattle, Wash. will handle 
its line of electrical instruments, meters and circuit breakers 
in the states of Washington and Idaho and in part of Oregon. 


Lewis Thomas, who for three years, 1915-1918, served the 
government with the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Division of Valuation, is now connected with the Chicago 
office of The Q. & C. Company, New York, as a representa- 
tive. 


The Geo. P. Ladd Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., manufacturer 
of water tube boilers, has opened a district sales office at 528 
McCormick Building, Chicago, in charge of W. M. Mc- 
Kinstrey, formerly district manager for the Page Boiler Co., 
Chicago. 


S. M. Dolan has been elected vice-president of the G. F. 
Cotter Supply Company, Houston, Texas, dealer in general 
railway supplies. This firm represents a number of railway 
supply manufacturers and sells and makes the Simplified 
piston valve steam chest. 


George E. Long, senior vice-president of the Joseph Dixon 
Crucible Company, Jersey City, N. J., following his re-elec- 
tion as a member of the board of directors at the annual 
meeting, announced his decision to retire from the office of 
vice-president after 43 years of active service with this com- 
pany, having begun as stenographer and advancing to the 
offices of secretary, treasurer and vice-president, respectively. 
He has taken an active part in the introduction of graphite 
as a lubricant and of silica-graphite paint. 


The Hyman Michaels Company, Chicago, has recently 
bought at auction sale in the United States Court at Grand 
Rapids, Mich., the entire property of the Michigan East and 
West. This road is 75 miles long and runs from Manistee, 
Mich., to Marion. Included in the purchase are 8,000 tons of 
standard steel rails, mostly 60 lb., three locomotives and 15 
cars. The road will be dismantled and sold by the new owners 
except portions bought by residents along the road before 
June 28. The road was owned by the William T. Joyce 
Company, of Chicago. 


The corporate name of Cross & Simmons, Inc., advertising 
agency, Chicago, has been changed to the Simmons Asso- 
ciates, Inc., of which H. H. Simmons, formerly secretary and 
treasurer, becomes president, and John H. Cross, formerly 
president, becomes vice-president.. The other officers in the 
organization are: A. E. Warner, vice-president; Harold L. 
Brown, secretary, and Paul A. Florian, Jr., treasurer. The 
personnel and activities of the company remain unchanged. 
Mr. Cross has resigned as president in order to devote a 
portion of his time to the newly-organized company of Cross, 
Neal & Co., which will specialize in the development, financing, 
management and operation of industrial organizations. 








Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh Thirty-fifth Annual Report 


REPORT. 


The Directors of the Buffalo, Rochester and Pittsburgh Railway Company 
ey A Stockholders the following report for the year ending Decem- 
er 19. 

During this entire gerted yore road continued in the possession of and 
was operated by the U. S. R. R. Administration under the provisions ef 
the Federal Control Act. 

No regular settlements of the stipulated rentals were received, but 


= et funds for immediate needs were advanced from time to time as 
ollows: 


On account of annual compensation.............. $5,454,800.00 
On open accounts...........++00. cevcecscesecene eee 
Pe er ene: ts ete a ee 


Of this amount $3,600,000 was applied toward reducing the expenditures 
for additions and betterments, road and equipment accounts, made on behalf 
<< Saeeey by the Director General. 

he account between the Federal Government and ‘the Company at the 
close of the year is substantially as follows: 


DUE FROM U. S R. R. ADMINISTRATION. 


Annual compensation (standard return, two 





FOOTE cccce awd Meet asee heen ei buiioes aes $6,552,820.84 
Less payment on account.............e0: 6,314,800.00 
——_————__ $238,020.84 
Oren Accounts: 
Cash transferred Dec. 31, 1917.........-.00- $1,475,892.17 
Agents and Conductors balances Dec. 31, 1917 304,244.60 
Assets Dec. 31, 1917, collected............. 1,665,675.76 
Revenues prior to Jan. 1, 1918, collected.... 75,536.47 
Cash received subsequent to Dec. 31, 1917... 3,311,391.57 
$6,832,740.57 
Less payment on account...........-.eeee0. 2,500,000.00 
————_ 4,332,740.57 
Oruer Accounts: 
Accrued depreciation: 
ee es ee $94,026.40 
SN SNE x awessexceceens 1,659,896.09 
$1,744,922.49 
SN II ik ba wicca cavecccdsossneeede 385,589.37 
Road property retired and not replaced...... 48,189.79 
RE SE. Mines uvcdabeqeebnceesapmabers 390,195.21 
2,568,896.86 
ON dds taeicksreseticcanes sees sbadeen iHeveassweces $7,139,658.27 


DUE TO U. S. R. R. ADMINISTRATION. 
Oren Accounts: 
Liabilities Dec. 31, 1917, paid. .$1,916,764.48 
Payment for corporate transactions 2,060,605.45 
Expenses prior to Jan. 1, 1918, 
DED. énsub-sunesOrasteednesexe 240,438.56 





$4,217,808.49 


EXPENDITURES FOR ADDITIONS AND BETTERMENTS: 


PE crab ddicasnbeewstsdndendast $2,295,211.81 
NL. Acevated ane icnededs< 3,057,994.37 
General expenditures .......... 16,571.86 


$5,369,778.04 








Less payment on account....... 3,600,000.00 
————————_ 1,769,778.04 
Orner Accounts: 
a ee eee $159,829.26 
2 as ee eee 440,000.00 
599,829.26 
6,587,415.79 
Pee: Gee BG Tin dc ccccasscccicssictni<e $552,242.48 


In addition the U. S. R. R. Administration owes the value of Material 
and Supplies taken over Dec. 31, 1917, $2,989,496.03 to be offset at the 
end of Federal Control by materials equal in quality, quantity and relative 
usefulness and a cash settlement made of the overs and unders at current 
prices. 

The note for $1,000,000 negotiated with the U. S.. R. R. Administration 
in previous year was transferred, at their request, to the War Finance 
Corporation on Feb. 8th, 1919, and is not included in the foregoing 
statement. 

In accordance with a Proclamation of the President of the United States 
issued under date of December 24th, 1919, and with the terms of the 
Transportation Act of 1920, Government control of railroads was terminated 
on March Ist, 1920, and a final settlement with the United States Railroad 
Administration is being progressed as rapidly as possible. 

Your company has accepted the guarantee offered under the Act of one- 
half of the “standard return” for the period from March Ist, 1920, to 
August 3lst, 1920. 

In accordance with the precedent established last year, the full details 
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of the operation under Federal control for this year, so far as available, are 
given in an appendix to this report. 








ROAD. 
(Operated by U. S. R. R. Administration) 

1919, 1918. Dec, 
Cet. ..cccee wabevereues ahs cvesedaisers” Semel 368.31 Sink 
BOE  xtxeredieweas APE CT eee ‘ 90.30 90.31 01 

SUN GH oon cg hesnctcns Lake RS 131.11 131.11 
Total length of road operated....... 589.72 589.73 01 
OU "WENN 5556x600 c06s exes ee cee 212.59 212.61 .02 
Sidings ........ Th ae nM en ee . 456.21 457.48 1.27 
Total miles of tracks, all steel rails..... 1,258.52 1,259.82 1.30 





‘The decrease in miles of track operated is due to remeasurement and 
minor changes. 








INCOME. 
INCREASE 
OPERATING INCOME: 1919, 1918. or DEcrEasz. 
NN, Sires Joes ceases 
Expenses ..... eewnaethe een $91,544.84 $52,281.17 $39,263.67 
Net revenue -...... eccceee Dr. $91,544.84 Dr. $52,281.17 $39,263.67 
Tee OCerdels «rssccese mitewas 99,108.52 150,000.00 —50,891.48 
Total operating income....Dr. $190,653.36 Dr. $202,281.17 $11,627.81 
Non-OperaTING INCOME: 
Guaranteed rental .......... $3,276,410.42 $3,276,410.42 
Cabiek WO o.6ici bthisocct<s 385,222.30 279,207.88 106,014.42 





$3,661,532.72 $3,555,618.30 $106,014.42 








Gross income ...... ereeet $3,470,979.36 $3,353,337.13 $117,642.23 
DEDUCTIONS: 
Rentals of leased lines, in- ; 
eee. Oe, vetesasscunensé $2,407,012.07 2,205,025.94 $201,986.13 
ee $1,063,967.29 $1,148,311.19 —$84,343.90 
APPROPRIATIONS: 
Pension and Fire Insurance 
FR er ee ea $28,601.63 $28,754.45 —$152.82 
Special appropriations ...... 600.29 —600.29 


Surplus available for dividends $1,035,365.66 





$1,118,956.45 —$83,590.79 








Return on capital stock....... 6.27% 6.78% —.51% 





Expenses were increased $39,263.67, due to the fact that the Corporation 
bore the entire expense for this year, while in 1918, such expenses for a 
part of the year were assumed by the U. S. R. R. Administration. 

Taxes decreased $50,891.48, due to a reduction of two per cent. in: the 
Federal War Income tax, and an over-estimate for the preceding year. 

The increase of $106,014.42 in the non-operating income and $201,986.13 
in deductions came principally from interest on accounts with Federal Ad- 
ministration and the adjustment of railway operating expense accounts 
applicable to period prior to Jan. 1, 1918. 








DIVIDENDS. 

Dividends in cash were paid on: 1919 1918 
Preferred Stack cccccccescce $6,000,000 6% $360,000 6% $360,000 
Cogemnen Steels caccsscccccve 10,500,000 4% 420,000 5% 525,000 

Wee aa bes ved db ieven $16,500,000 $780,000 $885,000 


Since the close of the fiscal year, your Board of Directors has declared 
semi-annual dividends of three dollars per share on the preferred stock 
and two dollars per share on the common stock, payable February 15, 1920. 


CAPITAL STOCK. 


There has been no change during the year in this account. The total 
outstanding Capital Stock of the Company amounts to $16,500,000, and con- 
sists of $6,000,000 preferred stock and of $10,500,000 common stock. 


FUNDED DEBT. 


In accordance with the provisions of the Consolidated Mortgage of 1907, 
$1,500,000 442% bonds were received from the Trustee to apply on pay- 
ments made for improvements and betterments, and the securities placed 
in the Treasury of the Company. 

The Trustee also delivered to the Company $837,000 Consolidated _Mort- 
gage 432% bonds, representing the entire issue of Equipment Bonds, 
Series A, amounting to $500,000, and 50% of the final installment of 
Equipment Bonds Series D and a part of Equipment Bonds E and F 
retired during the year. 

These bonds, added to those in the Treasury of the Company, made a 
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total of $5,307,000, of which $2,285,000 were sold during the year for 
corporate purposes, leaving a balance of $3,022,000 held in reserve. 

Under the terms of the Sinking Funds and Aqresuats for the payment 
of Equipment Bonds, $1,611,000 were retired, as follows: $470,000 Series A, 
in full; $50,000 Series B; $52,000 Series C; $267,000 final installment 
Series D; $117,000 Scries E; $166,000 Series F; $184,000 Series G; $125,000 
Series H; $100,000 Series J; and $80,000 Series K. 

The net result is an increase of $674,000 in the bonded debt of the 
Company, held by the public on December 31, 1919. 


LOANS. 
During the year $1,825,000 notes given by the Company were paid off, 
reducing the short term indebtedness from $3,699,600.00 to $1,874,600.00 
COST OF ROAD. 


Capital account has been charged during the year with $411,569.99 for 
investment in road, as follows: 


Right of Way....ccccccsced ar Sart diane atace ireneiytare We arate mea wa ree SE $8,097.36 
Interlocking plant, Riverside Junction, N. Y.................. 30,869.29 
Terminal facilities, Buffalo Creek, N. Y......ccceeeececceves 8,635.76 
Terminal facilities, West Shore Junction, N. Y............... 3,184.76 
Terminal facilities, East Salamanca, N. Y..... RP Se Fe 11,457.93 
Terma Sem, TO TNE, Dh oo sobs Cha viiec Seed Hat eN 6 %e 3,826.46 
Terminal facilities, Elk Run Junction and Cloe, Pa............ 52,593.64 
Tie and ballast tamping machines... ....ccccccceccicccevececes 36,305.61 
Shop and power plant machinery........cccecessecccccsceees 67,228.80 
eee ee ge er er er ee 100,983.15 
Sinai ee, SN I oo ba 506s bn cess 064K Kad ane ees 25,731.83 
Additional yard extensions, sidings, etc..........cccceeeeeeees 62,655.40 

WOE. weslies DA Rsvia OeRembek eaun' a0 ae eeeaggeete ee eee -» $411,569.99 


The interlocking plant at Riverside Junction, N. Y., referred to in last 
year’s report, is now completed. 

The only important work still in progress is the completion of industrial 
tracks in Buffalo, Y., and the interlocking plant and yard tracks at 
Falls Creek, Pa. é 

As far as practicable under the present abnormal conditions, the general 
program of strengthening the road with stone ballast and heavier type of 
rail will be continued. 


COST OF EQUIPMENT. 
Expenditures were made for additions to equipment as follows: 


Sundsey Sscomative betlerments. ..... os... 6ccknssepreeecens sxe $39,935.03 
One qiedele, Cat PUsCMROd «5... «255: s 000 0b asvesaehyslees's 536.43 
Forty-one steel underframes applied.......-..e-.sceeeeeeeeees 2,063.18 
Sundry car betterments. .........ccccceece ie kilg GG t wena aint 15,242.10 


$57,776.74 


fhere was credited for equipment sold, transferred or destroyed, 
the following book values, of which the accrued depreciation 
to January Ist, 1918, was charged to Accrued Depreciation 
Account, and the balance to the U. S. R. R. Administration: 


$214,234.52 
99,704.11 


Eighteen locomotives 
One hundred and forty-three freight train cars.... 


eee eee ee ee 
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Vien. sidic. OGINRENE CRIN oils SR aes 2,290.31 
316,228.94 
Batt 6 sedt Tse eee GE oc ooo 50.5 e oe bbs’ ek ¥ tea Deeb eS $258,452.20 


The total tractive power of engines aggregates 15,346,830 pounds, a 
decrease of 678,532 pounds during the past year. 

The average tractive power of each engine increased 788 pounds, being 
44,100 pounds as against 43,312 pounds on December 31, 1918. 

The total carrying capacity of cars in freight service now amounts to 
771,541 net tons, a decrease of 6,116. 

The average carrying capacity or efficiency of each freight car increased 
-03 ton, being 43.97 tons as against 43.94 tons. 

Of the cars in passenger service 47.31 per cent. are of all steel construc- 
tion and in the freight service 94.12 per cent. of the cars are of all steel, 
or are equipped with steel underframes. 

The 800 fifty-five ton steel coal cars allocated to your company by the 
Uw: & . Administration, referred to in last year’s report, were ac- 
ted as of January 15, 1920. 

he entire cost is to be provided for by an issue of six 
notes, maturing in 15 equal installments from 
15, 1935, inclusive, and will be taken at par 
full settlement. 


ce 

er cent. gold 
anuary 15, 1921, to January 
y the U. S. Government in 


FIRE INSURANCE FUND. 


The assets of this fund were increased $13,902.08 and now amount to 
$387,363.73 in interest-bearing securities and cash. 


PENSION FUND. 


The assets of this fund, created July 1, 1903, were increased $8,699.04, 
and now amount to $252,697.73 in —— ee securities and cash. 

There were 72 pensioners upon the roll on December 31, 1919, a net 
increase of 4 during the year. 


GENERAL REMARKS. 


The Ontario Car Ferry Company, Limited, paid a dividend of 5% for 
the year ending December 31, 1918. The sum of $12,500 received on the 
$250,000 of this Company’s stock was credited to non-operating income 
account. 

Effective Jan. 1, 1918, the several contracts with the Baltimore & Ohio 
R. R. Co. covering trackage rights between Butler Junction, Pa., and New 
Castle, Pa., and between Ribold Junction, Pa., and Pittsburgh, Pa., etc., 
were revised and renewed for a term of 15 years. 

The valuation of your lines by the Interstate Commerce Commission be- 
gan July 1, 1917, and is about 70% completed. The amount expended to 
date on this account has reached $128,428.73. 

The officers and employces of your Company subscribed to the Loans 
of the Government as follows: 





Liberty Loans, Nos. 1 to 4 inc., 18,239 individuals........... $1,684,000.00 
ES OU “hei 's 5S ghee Ys eee 5,690 we Eaters ++ 619,500.00 
NE oe aiaiinrae diac 369% . 23,929 | | RRR $2,303,500.00 


In addition they have invested in War Thrift Stamps to the amount of 
$66,478.37. 

The acknowledgments of the Board are renewed to its officers and em- 
ployees for their faithful and efficient service. 

By order of the Board, 
Wittram T. Noonan, President. 

Rochester, N. Y., 

April 29. 1920. 














PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 
December 31, 1919, 


CREDIT. 

Balance Surplus. December 31, 1918. 2... 50.0: ssies codec vives $3,866,342.37 
Credit Balance, transferred from Income Account....... 1,035,365.66 
Profit on road and equipment sold........-.cccsecerececes 379.78 
TIN Fe hoi dad Ween CCAR C Mewnx sada eRe eee 7,794.17 

MISCELLANEOUS CREDITS— 

Discount on funded debt retired.............. $7,378.65 
Balance transferred from sinking fund reserve. 2,264.91 
DURES TB ou ca cnet civcduenscscts seus <ebeges 730.49 ‘ 
10,374.05 
"Pligg Dy, Kaa Be ae Ure $4,920,256.03 


[Anv.] 


Desir, 

Dividend appropriation of su 
Preferred stock— 

(No. 51) on $6,000,000, 


rplus 
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370 paya- 
able February 15, 1919........ $180,000.00 
(No. 52) 3% on $6,000,000, paya- 


ble August 15, 1919...... eels 180,000.00 


Common stock— 
(No. 38) 2% on $10,500,000, paya- 
ble February 15, 1919.........$210,000.00 
(No. 39) 2% on $10,500,000, paya- 


bie Acgqust. £5,- 1919. 6... ca ctccy 210,000.00 
———— $780,000.00 
Surplus appropriated for investment in physical 
RUNETT io ween cdeen ood wt bakes ixtebe ee meee 3,831.23 
Loss on retired road and equipment............. 2,481.33 
Miscellaneous debits— 
Discount on funded debt sold......$226,588.99 
Premium on funded debt retirced.... 1,744.00 
Loss on securities sold..........0.. 6,402.50 
Loss on abandoned projects........ 2,746.42 
SO TRON Fae 5 ado vid ase ci weew he 676.26 
238,158.17 
1,024,470.73 
Batance Surpius December 31, 1919 (page 16)....... $3,895,785.30 
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Railway Financial News 


Boston & Matne.—This company offers holders of $8,843,000 of 
its notes and bonds which mature this year 50 per cent of the 
face value in cash and 50 per cent in new 6 per cent mortgage 
bonds, due in 10 years. This offer followed notification from 
the Interstate Commerce Commission that a loan of $5,000,000 
to the Boston & Maine to help it to meet these obligations had 
been recommended to the Secretary of the Treasury, on condi- 
tion that the road finance the refunding of the remainder of 
this indebtedness. 


BurraLo, Rocuester & PitrspurcGH.—J. Herbert Johnston has 
been elected a director succeeding Walter G. Oakman. 
See editorial elsewhere in this issue. 


Cuicaco, MitwauKEe & St. Paut.—George C. Mason has been 
elected a director succeeding Walter P. Bliss, resigned. 


Denver & Rio GranpeE.—See Western Pacific. 


New York, New Haven & Hartrorp.—Judge Julian W. Mack, 
of the U. S. District Court of Appeals, has denied the petition 
of Harry W. Belden and 1,400 other minority stockholders for 
the appointment of a limited receiver to prosecute the $150,000,- 
000 restitution suit against William Rockefeller and other former 
directors and officers of the New Haven. Judge Mack, how- 
ever, allowed five representatives of the minority stockholders 
to intervene and become parties to the suit conditional upon 
their sharing in the expense of the litigation. The original 
suit was brought by Edwin Adams and other stockholders and 
has been pending for several years. 


St. Louis & Onto River.—The Illinois Public Utilities Commis- 
sion has authorized this company to purchase the property of 
the Southern Traction Company of Illinois for $400,000 and 
has granted a certificate of convenience and necessity to operate 
the line as a steam railroad between East St. Louis, Ill., and 
Belleville. The company was also authorized to issue $10,000 
of capital stock. 


WEsTERN Paciric.—This company has purchased at a public auc- 
tion $1,282,235 Denver & Rio Grande stocks and bonds to 
partially satisfy a judgment obtained by the Equitable Trust 
Company against the latter road. 


Railway Construction 


ALASKA RatLway.—Bids have been opened by the Alaskan 
Engineering Commission at Seattle, Wash., for the construction 
of the Hurricane Gulf bridge. This structure is to be a two- 
hinge, double-deck, two-arch bridge, 384 ft. in length with ap- 
proaches of 280 ft. and 360 ft., respectively. From 1,400 to 1,600 
tons of steel will be used. The McClintic Marshall Construction 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.; the Phoenix Bridge Company, Phoe- 
nixville, Pa., and the United States Steel Products Company, 
New York, N. Y., bid on the job. 


Atcuison, Topeka & Santa Fe.—This road has now practically 
completed the construction of its subsidiary line, the Buffalo & 
Northwestern, between Waynoka, Okla., and Buffalo, a distance 
of 72 miles, and of its subsidiary, the Minkler Southern, between 
Minkler, Cal., and Ducor. 


Curicaco, Mirwaukee & St. Paut.—General plans are practi- 
cally completed for three new coaling station to be built at Corliss, 
Wis.; Davis Junction, Ill., and Dubuque, Ia. The first two will 
be of 200-ton capacity, serving three and two tracks, respectively, 
while the last will serve three tracks and be of 175-ton capacity. 
All are of the balance bucket type and of timber construction, 
with concrete foundations. All will be equipped with dry-pipe 
sprinkler systems for fire protection. 


nent CU ULL 


Executive 


Henry K. McHarg, Jr., assistant to the vice-president and 
general manager of the Detroit & Mackinac, has been elected 
vice-president and general manager, with headquarters at 
East Tawas, Mich., succeeding J. D. Hawks, resigned, effect- 
ive May 12. 


J. L. Lancaster, receiver of the Trans-Mississippi Terminal 
Railroad Company, has been elected president of the com- 
pany, with headquarters at New Orleans, La., and A. Rob- 
ertson, vice-president, operating, on the Missouri Pacific, 
has been elected vice-president of the Terminal company, 
both appointments being effective May 12. 


Benjamin L. Winchell, recently regional director of the 
Southern region of the Railroad Administration and prior to 
federal control director of traffic of the Union Pacific, has 
been elected vice-presi- 
dent of the Pierce Oil 
Corporation, in charge 
of the railroad depart- 
ment, with headquar- 
ters at St. Louis, Mo. 
Mr. Winchell has de- 
voted the greater part 
of his life to railroad 
work, which he began 
in July, 1874, as clerk 
in the office of the su- 
perintendent of ma- 
chinery of the Hannibal 
& St. Joseph. In 1875 
he was transferred to 
the auditor’s office of 
the same road and re- 
mained there until No- 
vember 27, 1877, when 
he was promoted to 
chief clerk in the gen- 
eral freight and ticket 
office. He occupied that position until January 1, 1879, when 
he was appointed assistant general passenger agent of the 
Atchinson & Nebraska. From April 1 until June 1, 1880, he 
was chief clerk in the general passenger department of the 
Kansas City, Ft. Scott & Gulf and the Kansas City, Lawrence 
& Southern Kansas. He was then promoted to assistant 
general passenger and ticket agent of the same roads. In 
May, 1895, he went to the Union Pacific Denver & Gulf as 
general passenger and ticket agent. He also acted in the 
same capacity for the Denver, Leadville & Gunnison. From 
May 1 to December 1, 1898, he served the St. Louis & San 
Francisco in the same capacity. He was then elected vice- 
president of the Colorado & Southern and on October 15, 
1900, president and general manager of the Kansas City, Ft. 
Scott & Memphis System. In 1902 he returned to the St. 
Louis & San Francisco as vice-president and general man- 
ager. He became first vice-president on October 15, 1903, 
and from then until April 5, 1904, he also served as third 





B. L. Winchell 


vice-president of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, as well ' 


as vice-president of the Chicago & Eastern Illinois and the 
Evansville & Terre Haute. Elected president of the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific on April 6, 1904, he remained in that 
position until December 1, 1909, when he returned to the St. 


Louis & San Francisco and the Chicago & Eastern Illinois . 


as president, serving in that capacity until 1913, when he 
became one of the receivers of the St. Louis & San Fran- 
cisco. He resigned shortly afterwards upon being appointed 
director of traffic of the Union Pacific. 


James G. Thomas, whose appointment as assistant to the 
president of the Cincinnati, Indianapolis & Western, with 
headquarters at Indianapolis, Ind., was announced in’ the 

















May 28, 1920 


Railway Age of March 5 (page 740), was born at Mason City, 
W. Va., on November 26, 1880. He entered railway service 
on January 7, 1895, as a telegraph operator on the Cincinnati, 
Hamilton & Dayton, and until 1905 was consecutively cashier, 
agent and assistant general yardmaster. In 1905 he was ap- 
pointed agent and general yardmaster on the Detroit, Toledo 
& Ironton, which position he retained until 1908, when he was 
appointed a member of the Cincinnati (Ohio) car demurrage 
bureau. In 1912 he was appointed demurrage inspector on 
the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton, and the following year 
was appointed traveling car agent on the Baltimore & Ohio. 
This position he retained until 1916, when he was appointed 
general agent on the Cincinnati, Indianapolis & Western. 
In August, 1918, he was appointed superintendent of car 
service and during the consolidation of the Cincinnati, In- 
dianapolis & Western and the Chicago, Indianapolis & 
Louisville under federal control, was made inspector of 
transportation. He was also a member of the Cincinnati 
Operating Committee during federal control. These posi- 
tions he retained until his present promotion to assistant to 
the president. 


Financial, Legal and Accounting 


A. L. Pollard, superintendent terminals of the Mobile & 
Ohio, has been appointed car accountant of that road and 
the Southern in Mississippi, with headquarters at St. Louis, 
Mo., the position of the superintendent terminals having been 
abolished. 


Alfred Bettman, of Cincinnati, Ohio, has been appointed 
regional counsel for the Central Eastern region of the United 
States Railroad Administration. O. A. Smith, also of Cin- 
cinnati, has been appointed regional claim.agent and will 
assist Mr. Bettman. 


C. W. Veitch, secretary and treasurer of the Texas & Pa- 
cific, has been elected assistant secretary and treasurer of 
the Trans-Mississippi Terminal Railroad Company, with 
headquarters in New Orleans, La. George A. Leber has 
been re-elected auditor of the company. Thomas J. Freeman 
and M. D. Cloyde have been re-elected respectively general 
counsel and secretary and treasurer, all appointments ef- 
fective May 12. 


Operating 


Guy V. Keister, chief dispatcher of the Knoxville division 
of the Southern, has been appointed trainmaster; Samuel J. 
Smith has been promoted from freight conductor to train- 
master of the same division. The appointments became 
effective May 1}. 


J. R. Todd, superintendent of the Lansing division of the 
New York Central Lines West of Buffalo, has been trans- 
ferred to the Michigan division, succeeding E. D. Moon, re- 
signed, effective May 3. E. R. Bissell has been appointed 
superintendent of the Lansing division, succeeding Mr. Todd, 
effective the same date. 


H. J. Merrick, superintendent freight transportation of the 
New York Central Lines West of Buffalo, was retired under 
the pension rules of the company, effective May 1, and ap- 
pointed assistant to the general manager with headquarters 
at Cleveland, Ohio, effective May 15. George A. Coddling, 
assistant superintendent freight transportation with head- 
quarters at Cleveland, was appointed superintendent freight 
transportation succeeding Mr. Merrick, effective May, 1. 
H. F. Aldrich was appointed assistant superintendent freight 
transportation succeeding Mr. Coddling, effective May 1. 


George W. Briece, whose appointment as superintendent 
of transportation of the Missouri Pacific, with headquarters 
at St. Louis, Mo., was announced in the Railway Age of 
March 5 (page 745), was born at Quincy, Ill, on January 1, 
1873. After graduating from a business college at Kansas 
City, Mo., he entered railway service on July 16, 1892, as a 
clerk in the transportation department of the Missouri, Kan- 
sas & Texas. Prior to November 30, 1902, he occupied 
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various positions in the transportation department and the 
car accountant’s office of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas. On 
the latter date he was appointed correspondence and fast 
freight clerk in the transportation department of the Mis- 
souri Pacific, and from February, 1907, to June, 1912, he was 
car distributor in the same department. From 1912 until 
1913 he was chief clerk to the superintendent of transporta- 
tion, and in October, 1913, he was appointed car accountant, 
which position he retained until July 1, 1918, when he was ap- 
pointed supervisor of transportation for the Southwestern 
region of the United States Railroad Administration. 


Traffic 


W. A. Carlsen has been appointed general agent of the 
El Paso & Southwestern, with headquarters at Detroit, Mich. 


John J. Goodrich has been appointed general agent of the . 
passenger and freight departments of the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific, with headquarters at St. Joseph, Mo., suc~ 
ceeding A. E. Martin, effective May 15. 


George B. Farrow has been appointed general agent of 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, with headquarters at 
Philadelphia, effective May 12, succeeding George F, Rams- 
pacher, transferred; W. T. Baldwin has been appointed 
general agent, with headquarters at Milwaukee, Wis., effect- 
ive May 1. 


H. G. Van Winkle, general agent on the Chicago & North 
Western with headquarters at Denver, Colo., has been ap- 
pointed general agent for the passenger department, with 
headquarters at Chicago, effective June 1. He succeeds G, 
A. Griswold, who has resigned to engage in other business, 
G. R. Lind succeeds Mr. Van Winkle. 


T. W. Proctor, first assistant general freight agent of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, with headquarters at Chi- 
cago, has been promoted to general freight agent, effective 
May 15, succeeding C. A. Lahey, appointed a member of the 
Western Trunk Line Rate Committee. E. B. Finegan, assist 
ant general freight agent, has been appointed to succeed Mr, 
Proctor. 


Norman D. Hoke, who has been appointed assistant gen- 
eral freight agent of the Michigan Central, with headquarters 
at Buffalo, N. Y., as noted in the Railway Age of March 19 
(page 995), served as chief clerk to the traffic manager of 
the same road, with headquarters at Chicago, during the 
greater part of federal control. Mr. Hoke was born in 1885 
at Gettysburg, Pa. He was educated in Gettysburg College 
and entered railroad service on March 1, 1903, with the 
Philadelphia & Reading. In 1908 he was appointed traveling 
freight agent of the Philadelphia-Blue Ridge Despatch, and 
in 1911 he took the same position with the Philadelphia- 
Merchants Despatch and in 1912 the same position with the 
Lake Erie & Western. He was appointed commercial agent 
of the New York Central, with headquarters at Richmond, 
Va., in 1914, and in 1915 was transferred to Baltimore, Md. 
He went to the Michigan Central in 1917 as general agent, 
with headquarters at Detroit, Mich. He was appointed chief 
clerk to the traffic manager in 1918. 


William Gary Brown, whose appointment as general pas- 
senger agent on the Baltimore & Ohio, with headquarters at 
Chicago, was announced in the Railway Age of March 5 (page 
738), was born on January 2, 1870, at Portland, Ind. He 
entered railway service in 1886 as office boy on the Ohio & 
Mississippi, now part of the Baltimore & Ohio, and after 
several promotions was appointed chief rate clerk of the 
Cincinnati, Washington & Baltimore, also part of the present 
Baltimore & Ohio lines, with headquarters at Cincinnati, 
Ohio. In December, 1893, he was appointed chief rate clerk 
of the Baltimore & Ohio, Western Lines, which position he 
held until 1903, when he was promoted to general passenger 
agent, with headquarters at New York. He was later ap- 
pointed assistant general passenger agent on the same road 
and for a short time was also assistant to the general pas- 
senger agent on the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton. During 
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federal control Mr. Brown served as manager of the con- 
solidated ticket office at Cincinnati, later returning to his 
former position. 


Mechanical 


John C, Davidson has been appointed engineer of electric 
traction of the Norfolk & Western, with office at Bluefield, 
W. Va. Mr. Davidson’s early experience in railroad work was 
obtained in Scotland 
where he completed his 
apprenticeship in the 
locomotive department 
of the Great North of 
Scotland Railway. Af- 
ter completing his ap- 
prenticeship he was em- 
ployed in the drafting 
room and on material 
inspection and testing. 
From 1902 to 1906 he 
was employed by the 
British Westinghouse 
Company as assistant 
engineer on design of 
rolling stock and elec- 
trical equipment for the 
Mersey Railway and 
the Metropolitan Rail- 
way electrifications. Mr. 
Davidson then took up 
work in the United , 
States and was employed for four years as assistant engineer 
by the Pennsylvania Tunnel & Terminal Railroad. In this 
connection he worked on the electrification of the New York 
tunnels, specializing in the development of locomotive equip- 
ment. He entered the employ of Gibbs & Hill, consulting 
engineers when the firm was organized. Here he was em- 
ployed as engineer on projects and designs, appraisals and 
reports for heavy main line electrification and was engineer 
in charge of the Norfolk & Western electrification. He re- 
signed from this work to accept his present position. 





J. C. Davidson 


Engineering, Maintenance of Way and Signaling 


F. A. Jones has been appointed office engineer of the Bos- 
ton & Albany, effective May 1. 


H. L. Ripley, corporate and valuation engineer of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford, advises that his jurisdiction 
does not extend over the Central New England. 


E. G. Stradling, signal engineer on the Chicago, Indianap- 
olis & Louisville, with headquarters at Lafayette, Ind., has 
been promoted to superintendent of telegraph and signals, 
with the same headquarters, effective May 1. 


M. H. Beard, track supervisor on the Baltimore & Ohio, 
with headquarters at Washington, Ohio, has been promoted 
to assistant division engineer, with headquarters at New 
Castle, Pa., to succeed L. W. Strayer, who has resigned. 


M. M. Backus, roadmaster on the Illinois Central, with 
headquarters at Carbondale, Ill, has been promoted to dis- 
trict engineer on the Western lines with headquarters at 
Waterloo, Ia., effective May 20. J. W. Kern, roadmaster 
of the Mississippi division with headquarters at Water Val- 
ley, Miss., has been transferred to succeed Mr. Backus, and 
C. M. Chumley, supervisor of bridges and buildings at Mem- 
phis, Tenn., has been promoted to succeed Mr. Kern. 


Purchasing and Stores . 


R. B. Bannerman has been appointed storekeeper on the 
Chicago division of the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Marie, with headquarters at Fond du Lac, Wis., and J. B. 
Noyes has been appointed storekeeper on the Soo division 
of the same road, with headquarters at Minneapolis, Minn., 
effective May 1. 
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J. C. Kirk, district storekeeper on the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific, with headquarters at Silvis, Ill, has been promoted 
to assistant general storekeeper, with the same headquarters, 
effective May 1. W. L. Hunker, district storekeeper at Chi- 
cago, has been transferred to Silvis. to succeed Mr. Kirk. 
E. L. Zink, chief clerk at Silvis, has been promoted to dis- 
trict storekeeper, with headquarters at Chicago, succeeding 
Mr. Hunker. E. A. Ernst, chief clerk in the office of the 
district storekeeper at Horton, Kan., has been promoted to 
district storekeeper at Shawnee, Okla., succeeding E. W. 
Morris, deceased. 


Railroad Administration 


E. M. Alvord, of the Division of Liquidation Claims of the 
Railroad Administration, has been appointed assistant to the 
director general of railroads, succeeding Brice Clagett. 


General . 
ATLANTIC COAST LINE 


The Atlantic Coast Line has announced that the following 
appointments have been made, effective May 15, in the traffic 
department : 


Name Position Headquarters 
5... Wy. POs Asst. frt. traf. mgr........ Wilmington, N. C. 
W. E. Renneker.. Asst. gen. frt. agt......... Wilmington, N. C. 
ae ae eS Asst. gen. frt. agt......... Wilmington, N. C. 
F. L. Glover...... Asst. gen. frt. agt......... Wilmington, N. C. 
W. 3. Come. .003  - are Wilmington, N. C. 
C. S. Campbell...Asst. gen. frt. agt......... Richmond, Va. 
'. 3; Aiea... is es i ee Richmond, Va. 
W. C. Ragin..... Asst. gen. frt. agt......... Savannah, Ga. 
Thos. Warrick...Comvel agt........sccceces Savannah, Ga. 
J. F. Mead....... Asst, gen. irt. agt......scs Jacksonville, Fla. 
J. W. Cannon....Comvel agt...........000. Jacksonville, Fla. 
a eee haa ire et htacainsd Norfolk, Va. 
J. W.. Murdangn. Come! a6t.... ..ccceccccss Norfolk, Va. 
B. S. Meeks...... Oe Oe re Florence, S. C. 
R. F. Robinson...Com’c’l agt..............-. Sumter, S. C. 
L. D. MeCallum.Goarel agt..........6.020 Columbia, S. C. 
L. B. Davidson... Comet agt........cccseece Charleston, S. C. 
Fax, bar “GOO: ss a0 COOGEE ME os occa ccwesceed Augusta, Ga. 
Jnstin.. Ruse... rn Albany, Ga. 
CB. JONGs. 6.065 Te er een Montgomery, Ala. 
ea, ©, Cameesen.. COMPO! O86. 2.2. .cccccceces Ocala, Fla. 
BA oe Os A waccercbcssecwees Tampa, Fla. 
). F. Menge...... Os BO eee Fort Myers, Fila. 
ae Oe. ena Miami, Fla. 
ee SO eee ee Boston, Mass. 
eo ee ee eee Boston, Mass. 
W. L. Radford...Gen. east. frt. agt......... New York, N. Y. 
i, Gee RUNS. CAMEO PGP. 5. vcs once 00.0 eee New York, N. Y. 
Rm. A. Coomey....Comvel apt. .....cccccccecs New York, N. Y. 
Sam’! Mullin, Jr.Com’c’l agst................ Philadelphia, Pa. 
ee ee eg oe ee Philadelphia, Pa. 
W. H. Wardin...Frt. and pass. agt......... Baltimore, Md. 
J. H. Kaltenbach.Com’c’l agt................ Baltimore, Md. 
Se ee Gen. west. frt. agt......... Chicago. 
H. A. Helstrom..Com’c’l agt..............-. Chicago. 
Pend’ton Goodall.Com’c’l agt...........:....St. Louis, Mo. 
E. S. LeGette....Com’c’l agt................Nashville, Tenn. 
mG, AURA. <<. EE sO ie Atlanta, Ga. 
Hansford Sams..Com’c’l agt...............0/ Atlanta, Ga. 


Obituary 


Colonel W. D. Mann, designer of the “boudoir sleeping 
car,” used extensively in Europe, and formerly for a number 
of years in this country (on the Cincinnati, New Orleans & 
Texas Pacific), died at his home in Morristown, N. J., on 


May 17, at the age of 81 years. 


THE PRESENT INADEQUACY of railroad transportation is recog- 
nized—it is, indeed, notorious, and it cannot be made adequate 
and efficient without the returns that will permit the very great 
expenditures for equipment, improvements and extensions that are 
pressingly required. This cannot be accomplished unless rates are 
made to accord with present requirements and cost conditions.— 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 




















The predicament of the Canadian Pacific in its peculiar posi- 
tion as solvent competitor of the less successful roads which 
have been taken over by the Canadian 
government has received previous atten- 
tion in these columns. The opportuni- 
ties for the exercise of discrimination in 
favor of the government lines in the 
course of regulatory administration are, of course, unlimited, 
and that there is no little inclination to take advantage of 
the opportunities thus afforded is evidenced by a recent action 
of the Canadian government. This places the Canadian 
Pacific in the position of the unhappy young lady who was 
granted permission to go swimming with the supplemental 
admonition to stay away from the water. As reported on 
another page of this issue, the Canadian House of Commons 
has denied the Canadian Pacific a charter to build a line in 
the province of Saskatchewan. The question of wasteful 
parallel competitive construction does not enter into the con- 
troversy. Instead, the petition was denied on the grounds 
that the territory to be served by the proposed line is to be 
regarded as having been reserved for exclusive development 
by the Canadian National Railways. Considered by itself, 
this case is of minor consideration both to the Canadian gov- 
ernment and the Canadian Pacific, but if the decision in this 
case represents the operation of a general policy to be pur- 
sued in the coming years of railway extensions in the unde- 
veloped portions of Canada, the tendency will be to cripple 
what is now one of the strongest and most effective common 
carriers in the world. 


“But Don’t 
Go Near 
the Water” 


Electric operation will, beyond a probability, be adopted on 
additional sections of steam roads in the near future. Its 
use will be based on a large number of 


Facts reasons, among which are tunnel and 
and terminal requirements, the need for re- 
Fancies lieving congestion on sections where the 


traffic density is very great, etc. In 
putting forth these reasons, the advocates of electrification 
should adhere rigidly to facts if they wish to gain the confi- 
dence of the men whom they expect will use the equipment 
recommended. In a report on electrification presented at the 
43d annual convention of the National Electric Light Asso- 
ciation held at Pasadena, Cal., W. H. Armstrong of the 
General Electric Company in speaking of steam locomotives 
said: “It is estimated that the coal consumption is about 
290 lb. per 1,000 ton miles of gross tonnage moved.” The 
records of the Railroad Administration show that the coal 
per thousand gross ton miles used for freight service on all 
regions during the first nine months of 1919 was 186.1 lb. 
Apparently Mr. Armstrong’s figures are based on a very rough 
estimate. Mr. Armstrong then estimated how much coal 
would be used by electric locomotives, compared the figures 
and stated that if all the roads in the United States were 
electrified 122,500,000 tons of coal might be saved annually. 
If there are good reasons for the wholesale adoption of elec- 
trification, why resort to such persiflage for proof? More 
reliance could be placed on such an estimate, if it were based 
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on data, covering steam locomotive performance and, also 
the actual ton mile coal consumption of existing electrified 
roads that obtained their electric power from coal. 


A southwestern railroad having a contract on which it was 
paying less than one dollar per barrel for fuel oil recently 
lost this contract because a voucher 


A Word forwarded in payment was three days 
for late when received by the oil company, 
Promptness which promptly took advantage of the 


technicality to cancel the contract. 
This railroad is now paying considerably in excess of three 
dollars per barrel for the same grade of fuel. Waiving 
consideration of the ethics of the case, which might. not 
wholly justify the course pursued by the oil company and 
excepting the possible existence of a factor over which the 
railroad may have had no control, ft is suspected that this 
circumstance was indirectly the result of dilatory methods 
that are more or less habitual with the railroads. The im- 
pression which business men get when letters are not 
acknowledged promptly and payments are delayed long 
after materials have been delivered to the railroad is not a 
favorable one. Railroad offices are generally undermanned; 
overtime and irregular hours are customary, the volume of 
detail to be handled by railroad executives is tremendous and 
the territory to be covered immense. But business men are 
not charitably inclined in their attitude towards the railroads, 
and it is decidedly important that executive officers keep their 
offices in line with business methods, that the personnel be 
made adequate, that regular office house be systematically 
observed, that necessary detail be assigned to competent sub- 
ordinates and unnecessary detail eliminated. Consider the 
effect of a prompt acknowledgment to a letter addressed to a 
general manager who is making an extended inspection trip 
over the railroad. Letters can always be promptly acknowl- 
edged; there is nothing gained in allowing mail to accumu- 
late or: payments deferred beyond a certain time, or im- 
portant decisions postponed. Habitual promptness is more 
than the sign of an alert versus a slovenly organization; it 
indicates that the organization is capable of assimilating the 
peak load, that it has an objective and does not evade it. 


The elimination of railway grade crossings with city streets 
received its initial impetus in this country some 20 or 30 
years ago; in other words, before the 


Grade day of the motor vehicle and the high 
Crossing speed street car, when the run-away 
Accidents horse was still the frequent cause of ex- 


citement and personal injury. As com- 
pared with the slowing moving street traffic in those days, the 
railway train was a veritable catapult and it is not surprising 
that the menace of its presence on city streets loomed large in 
the eye of a public whose ideas of street traffic speeds were de- 
rived from the thrills of a ride behind a span of smart horses. 
During the subsequent years when many millions of dollars 
have been spent for grade separation work, a marked change 





